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I—BOARD OF TRADE NOTICES. 


REGULATIONS FOR MAINTAINING GOOD ORDER AMONG 
SEA FIsHERMEN. 


The following Order in Council contains regulations which will 
come into force on the lst July next :— 


Whereas by the Sea Fisheries Act, 1883, it is provided that it 
shall be lawful for Her Majesty, from time to time by Order in 
Council, to make, alter, and revoke regulations for carrying into 
execution the said Act and the intent and object thereof, and for 
the maintenance of good order among sea-fishing boats and the 
persone belonging thereto, and to impose fines, not exceeding 10/,, 
for the breach of such regulations ; 

And whereas it is by the seventh section of the said Act pro- 
vided that, if a foreign sea-fishing boat enters the exclusive fishery 
limits of the British Islands, such regulations as Her Majesty may 
from time to time prescribe by Order in Council shall be duly 
observed, and also that, in the event of any contravention of the 
said section on the part of any foreign sea-fishing boats, or of 
any person belonging thereto, the master or person for the time 
being in charge of such boat shall be liable on summary conviction 
to a fine not exceeding, in the case of the first offence, 10/., and 
in the case of a second or any subsequent offence, 202. ; 

And whereas it has been made to appear to Her Majesiy that 
it is expedient to make regulations for the maintenance of good 
order among sea-fishing boats, and the persons belonging thereto, 
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and to impose fines not exceeding 10/. for the breach of such 
regulations, and to make regulations to be duly observed when a 
foreign sea-fishing boat enters such exclusive limits as aforesaid : 

Now, therefore, Her Majesty, in exercise of the powers vested 
in Her by the said recited Act, by and with the advice of Her 
Privy Council, is pleased to make the regulations which are 
set forth in the Schedule annexed hereto, and to direct that the 
same shall come into and be in force on and after the first day of 
July 1889. 


1. No person on board of, or belonging to any British sea- 
fishing boat shall discharge or present any firearm, or discharge 
or throw any stone, ballast, coal, bottle, missile, or thing at any 
other sea-fishing boat or boats, or at any person or persons on board 
of or belonging to any sea-fishing boat or boats, or shall use any 
threatening, abusive, or obscene language to, or attack, intimidate, 
or molest any other person or persons on board of, or belonging to 
any sea-fishing boat or boats, or do any act likely to provoke a breach 
of the peace between himself and any other person or persons on 
board of or belonging to any sea-fishing boat or boats or between 
persons on board of or belonging to any sea-fishing boat or boats, 
or incite any other person or persons to do any of the aforesaid 
things. 

2. The master or person for the time being in charge of any 
British sea-fishing boat shall use every endeavour and take all 
reasonable means in order to secure that the persons on board of 
or belonging to his boat duly observe the Regulation numbered 
1 and to prevent them from committing any breach thereof. 


3. Every person committing or guilty of any breach of the 
foregoing Regulations shall forfeit and pay for each and every 
breach thereof the sum of 10/ 


4, The court or tribunal before which any person may be found 
guilty of any such breach as in the 3rd Regulation mentioned 
may mitigate the said fine of 102 to such sum as shall be an 
adequate penalty for the offence committed. 


5. Whenever a foreign sea-fishing boat enters the exclusive 
fishery limits of the British Islands, no person on board of or 
belonging to any such boat shall discharge or present any firearm, 
or discharge or throw any stone, ballast, coal, bottle, missile, or 
thing at any other vessel or vessels, boat or boats, or at any 
person or persons on board of or belonging to any vessel or 
vessels, boat or boats, or shall use any threatening, abusive, or 
obscene language to, or attack, intimidate or molest any other 
person or persons belonging to or on board of any other vessel 
or vessels, boat or boats, or do any act likely to provoke a breach 
of the peace between himself and any other person or persons on 
board of or belonging to any vessel or vessels, boat or boats, or 
between persons on board of or belonging to any vessel or vessels, 
boat or boats, or incite any other person or persons to do any of 
the aforesaid things. 
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6. These regulations shall apply only to any place or places not 
being on the land. 


7. In this Order, the words and expressions used shall have 


the same meaning as they have in the Sea Fisheries Act, 
1883. 


CoMMERCIAL TREATY BETWEEN GREAT BRITAIN AND 
NICARAGUA. 

A communication, dated the 25th April last, has been received 
from the Foreign Office, enclosing copies of the commercial treaty 
recently concluded with Nicaragua, and which was signed in 
London on the 26th March last. 


TENDERS FOR LIGHTING THE TOWN OF GALATZ. 


The following is a copy of a notice which was issued by the 
Foreign Office cn the 16th April last :— 

A despatch has been received at the Foreign Office from Her 
Majesty’s Consul-General at Galatz, reporting that the munici- 
pality of that town are prepared to receive tenders for the lighting 
of the town either by gas or electric light, and that the specifica- 
tions of their requirements can be seen at the municipal offices at 
Galatz. The tenders must be sent in by the 25th of May (old 
style) (June 6th), and must be accompanied by a deposit of 25,000 
francs in cash or Government securities. Applications in respect 
of this matter should be made in French or German. 


Inpran Measures OF Lenetu Act, 1889. 


A communication, dated the 2nd May last, has been received 
from the India Office, enclosing copy of the Indian Measures of 
Length Act, 1889. By this Act, which received the assent of 
the Governor-General on the 15th February, it is provided that 
the imperial standard yard for the United Kingdom shall be the 
legal standard measure of length in British India, and be called 
the standard yard. This Act is in connexion with the Indian 
Merchandise Marks Act. 


STATE OF THE SKILLED LABOUR MARKET. 


The following memorandum has been prepared for the Journal 
by the Labour Correspondent to the Board of Trade :— 

Nineteen trade societies have this month sent in reports 
showing the state of their respective labour markets. From these 
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it is evident that there is no falling off in the activity which has 
recently been so distinguishing a characteristic of our chief 
industries. At the same time, however, it is to be noted that, 
with the exception of the building trades, there is no improve- 
ment shown upon the figures of last month. In a few trades 
there is just the slightest increase in the number of unemployed 
workmen. This cannot, however, be considered as more than the 
ordinary fluctuation of the labour market from month to month, 
though it may also be regarded to some extent as an indication that 
the tide of trade is nearing high-water mark. The proportions of 
men on out-of-work benefit are yet somewhat higher than in the 
best of times, but this may to some extent be accounted for not 
only by improved methods of production, but by the very large 
amount of extra time being worked by the men employed, which 
naturally tends to restrict the demand for workmen. 

Those societies which have reported show a total membership of 
192,973, many of them having increased in strength considerably 
during the past year. Of this total 3,798 are out of work, as 
against 4,000 for the same societies last month, a decrease of 
202 only, all of which is due to improvement in the building trades. 
Last month the proportion per cent. of unemployed was 2°17, 
now it is 2, so that the change is of the slightest. The iron and 
coal trades continue to be well employed, and are remarkably free 
from serious disputes. The great textile industries are fairly 
provided with work, but are not by any means so busy as the 
trades already referred to, or as the shipbuilding and engineering 
trades, which are in the full swing of prosperity. The boot, shoe, 
and general clothing trade is improving. The printing trade is 
but moderate, but the cabinet-makers are better employed than 
for some time back. Wages still have an upward tendency. In 
some cases advances have been given unsolicited, while in others 
arrangements have been made for some months ahead. The 
movement for another advance in the coal trade continues, and the 
question will probably remain an open one for some weeks to 
come, 
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Il—QUARANTINE NOTICES. 


SWEDEN. 


A despatch, dated 7th April, from Her Majesty’s Minister at 
Stockholm, states that the whole Empire of Brazil has been 
added to the list of places infected with yellow fever. 


THe NETHERLANDS. 


A despatch, dated 14th April, from Her Majesty’s Minister at 
The Hague, states that Pernambuco, and all places on the east 
coast of Brazil to the south of Pernambuco, are declared to be 
infected with yellow fever. 


PORTUGAL. 


The following is a copy of a telegram, dated 9th April from 
Her Majesty’s Minister at Lisbon :— 

“Ports of province of Ceara, Brazil, declared to be infected 
with yellow fever from March 1st.” 


A further telegram, dated 13th April, from Her Majesty’s 
Minister at Lisbon, says :-— 

“ Ports of Porto Rico declared to be infected with vellow fever 
from March 1st.” 

A further telegram, dated the 30th April, says: “The ports of 
“ province of Piura, in Peru, declared to be infected with yellow 
“ fever, and all others in Peru suspected.” 


SPAIN. 


A telegram, dated 18th April, from Her Majesty’s Ambassador 
at Madrid, says : — “Quarantine on arrivals from department of 
Piura, Peru, on account of yellow fever.” 

A despatch, dated 20th April, from Her Majesty’s Ambassador 
at Madrid, notifies that arrivals at Spanish ports from clean ports 
of the Danube will be given free pratique. 


MALTA. 


The Board of Trade have received, through the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, a copy of a despatch, dated Lith April, 
enclosing « notification by the Governor of Malta, stating that 
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vessels arriving there from ports infected with yellow fever are to 
be disinfected, unless they have been so dealt with at intermediate 
ports. 

The following is a copy of a Government notice recently issued 
by the Governor of Malta :— 

“«Sfratto’ is to be enforced with respect to vessels coming 
from Rio de Janeiro or other ports when cases of yellow fever 
have taken place on board. 

“Vessels will be allowed to coal, in strict quarantine, on 
condition that they leave afterwards with the least possible delay. 

“Vessels coming from ports known to be infected with yellow 
fever are to be subjected to 14 days’ quarantine, and to be disin- 
fected unless they have been disinfected at an intermediate port.” 


A notice, dated the 20th April last, has been received from the 
Governor of Malta stating that the importation of cattle to be 
shipped from Russian ports in the Black Sea and from ports in 
the Sea of Azof, except Odessa, is prohibited, and that the 
introduction of wool, hides, skins, horns, bones, and hoofs from 
those places is likewise prohibited. 


TURKEY. 


The Board of Trade have received through the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs an intimation from Her Majesty’s 
Ambassador at Constantinople, to the effect that quarantine 
has been imposed on arrivals from Brazil in accordance with 
Réglement of 1863. 


Urvuavay. 


A despatch, dated 20th February last, from Her Majesty’s 
Minister at Monte Video, states that arrivals from Santos (Brazil) 
must undergo an observation of 10 days, dating from the time of 
the ship’s clearance from that port. 


POST OFFICE NOTICES. 


IIL—POST OFFICE NOTICES, 


Marts FoR CANADA. 
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The contract between the Canadian Government and the Allan 
Steamship Company for a weekly packet service between this 
country and Canada having been renewed, mails for the Dominion 
of Canada will again be sent, as formerly, by the steamers of that 
line leaving Liverpool every Thursday and Londonderry every 


Friday. 


ParceL Post 


(Limit oF WEIGHT RAISED.) 


The maximum weight of parcels for the Dominion of Canada 
has now been raised from 4 Ibs. to 5 Ibs. 
The postage on parcels for Canada is as follows :-— 


For a Parcel 
Exceeding | Exceeding | Exceeding | Exceeding 
—— Not 1 Lb. and | 2 Lbs. and | 3 Lbs. and| 4 Lbs. and 
Exceeding not not not not 
1Lb. | Exceeding | Exceeding | Exceeding | Exceeding 
2 Lbs. 3 Lbs. 4 Lbs. 5 Lbs. 
New Brunswick, Nova 
Scotia, Prince Ed- 
ward Island, and 
the Province of 
Quebec - 1 3 2 6 8 9 5 0 6 38 
Province of Ontario - 1 5} 211 4 4} 5 10 7 3% 
North-West Territories 
and Manitoba .8 3 4 5.0 6 8 8 4 
British Columbia and 
Vancouver Island - 1 103 39 5 74 7 6 9 43 


The parcel post now extends to all post offices in Canada. 
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IV.—TARIFF CHANGES AND CUSTOMS 
REGULATIONS. 


Russia. 


Customs Decisions. 


The following decisions affecting the application of the Customs 
Law of Russia have, according to the Moniteur Belge, been 
recently given by the Customs authorities of that country :— 

The prohibition on the importation, by sea, into Russia, of 
potatoes, potato parings, and leaves, as well as of sacks and cases 
which have contained those tubercules, is extended temporarily to 
the importation of potatoes, &., by the land frontier of Germany. 

The following tares are accorded to varnish, spirits of wine, 
and oil imported into Russia :— 

Varnish in tins, 12 per cent. 

Varnish in wooden casks or barrels, 17 per cent, 
Varnish in receptacles of glass, 30 per cent. 
Varnish in earthenware receptacles, 40 per cent. 


Russia (TRANSCASPIA). 


Establishment of a Customs Bureau at Ouzan Ada. 


Sir R. B. D. Morier, Her Majesty’s Ambassador at St. Peters- 
burg, in a despatch to the Foreign Office, dated the 4th April last, 
says that, according toa decree published by the Council of the 
Empire, and approved by the Emperor, on the 5th February last, 
the Customs service has been established in the Transcaspian 
territory, and a Customs office has been organised at Ouzan Ada. 
Goods imported by land into the Transcaspian territory, coming 
from Europe, British India, and from Persia, will be subject to an 
ad valorem duty of 24 per cent. 


SWEDEN. 


Modification of Regulations affecting Importation of Rags. 


A despatch, dated the 18th April last, has been received at the 
Foreign Office from the Hon. Sir F. R. Plunkett, Her Majesty’s 
Minister at Stockholm, enclosing translation of a Royal Ordinance, 
extending the area from which rags may be imported into Sweden 
The following is a copy of the translation of the Ordinance in 
question :— 

“Since We decreed, in consideration of the cases of cholera 
which had occurred at different places in Europe, by the Royal 
Ordinance of 15th August 1884, that rags, as being a medium of 
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infection, should until further notice be imported into the 
kingdom only from Norway and Denmark, as also from the 
Baltic ports of Germany, Russia, and Finland, always under 
observance of certain fixed conditions, We now deem it right, in 
consequence of representations that have heen made and discussed 
with the medical authorities as well as with the Custom house 
and Chamber of Commerce, to decree that rags may, under 
similar conditions to those mentioned in the decree referred to, 
be imported into the kingdom as well from the North Sea ports 
of Germany as from Holland and Belgium, including the Channel 
orts of France. 

“ At the same time, the present Ordinance shall not in any way 
prevent the application of a prohibition, which may on other 
grounds be decreed against the import of rags from the four 
last-mentioned countries.” 


THE NETHERLANDS. 


Customs Treatment of Pigs’ Bristles. 


_ The Moniteur Belge for the 10th April last, says that the 

Netherlands Minister of the Interior and Finance has decided 
that the decree of the 14th August last, prohibiting the importa- 
tion of pigs and products of the same, which was notified at 
p- 491 of the November number of the Board of Trade Journal 
does not apply to the importation and transit of pigs’ bristles 
prepared for the manufacture of brushes. 


Customs Classification of Sago Flour. 


The Moniteur Belge, in its issue of the 3rd April last, says that 
the Netherlands Customs authorities have decided that sago flour, 
known in trade as raw sago, imported without having under- 
gone any preparation whatsoever, must not be considered as 
prepared flour, but be exempted from duties. 


BELGIUM. 
Raising of the “ Prise en Charge” in Sugar Factories. 


The Moniteur Belge for the 5th April last contains the text of 
a decree of the King of the Belgians, raising the “prise en 
charge” or legal yield upon which duty is paid in Belgian sugar 
factories. -The following is a translation of the decree in 
question :— 

Art. 1. The amount of the “prise en charge” in beet-sugar 
factories, under Article 57, paragraph 2, of the Code of Duties on 
Sugar of the 16th April 1887, is increased to 1,650 grammes.* 


* Per hectolitre of juice and per degree of density 
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The supplementary “prises en charge” for separation and 
osmosis are increased in the same proportion. 
Art. 2. The following alinea is added to Article 158 of the 
same law :— 
In modification of paragraph 1 of Article 2 of the law of the 
20th December 1862, the annual excess of the receipts over the 
legal minimum is placed entirely to the credit of the communal 
funds under the head of extraordinary receipts. 
Art. 3. The excise export drawback fixed by paragraph 1 of 
Article 181 of the law of the 16th April 1887, is modified as 
follows as regards home-grown raw sugars : 
Home-grown raw sugars, not moist : 
Superior quality, No 17 (Dutch standard) and above, 48:07 
francs per 100 kilos. 
Superior quality, Nos. 14 to 17 exclusively, 46°52 frs. per 
100 kilos. 

Superior quality, Nos. 11 to 14 exclusively, 45 frs. per 
100 kilos. 

Superior quality, Nos. 8 to 11 exclusively, 40°91 frs. per 
100 kilos. 

Art. 4. The present law will come into force on the Ist July 1889. 

[The Excise export drawbacks at present allowed on sugars are 
as follows :— 

Refined sugars :— 

Candies :— 
1st quality, 60 frs. 33 cs. per 100 kilos. 
54 frs. 70 cs. 
3rd_s,, spoilt (manqués) 45 fra. per 100 kilos. 
Loaves, 51 fra. 13 cs. per 100 kilos, 
Raw home-grown sugars, dry :— 
No. 11 and over, 45 frs. per 100 kilos. 
Nos. 8 to 11, exclusive, 40 frs, 91 cs, per 100 kilos. ] 


FRANCE. 


Modification of Import Duties on Salt. 


The Journal Officiel for the 20th April last contains the text of 
a decree of the French President, modifying the rates of Customs 
duty levied on the importation of salt into France, as follows :— 

Sea, saline, and rock salt, raw or refined, other than white, 
imported by land or sea: if of European origin, 2 frs. 40 ets. per 
100 kilos.; if of non-European origin, imported direct from a 
non-European country, 2 frs. 40 ets. per 100 kilos.; imported 
from European entrepéts, 6 frs. per 100 kilos. 

Sea, saline, and rock salt, raw or refined, other than white, 
imported from Senegal and its dependencies, free. 

Sea, saline, and rock salt, refined, white, imported by land or 
sea: If of European origin, 3 frs. 30 cts. per 100 kilos.; if of 
non-European origin, imported direct from a non-European 
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country, 3 frs. 30 cts. per 100 kilos.; imported from European 
entrepots, 6 frs, 90 cts. per 100 kilos. 

Sea, saline, and rock salt, refined, white, imported from Senegal 
and its dependencies, free. 


New Customs Duties on Rye and Rye Flour. 


The Journal Officiel for the 17th April last publishes the text 
of a decree of the French President, establishing new Customs 
duties on rye and rye flour as follows :— 

Rye, in the grain, if of European origin, or imported directly 
from a non-European country, 3 fre. per 100 kilos.; if of extra- 
European origin, imported from European entrepdts, 6 fra. 60 cts. 
per 100 kilos. 

Rye flour, if of European origin, or imported directly from a 
non-European country, 5 frs. per 100 kilos.; if of extra- 
European origin, imported from European entrepédts, 8 frs. 60 cts. 
per 100 kilos. 


FRANCE AND ALGERIA. 


Reservation of Navigation between the two Countries to the 
French Flag. 


In reference to the notification on p. 267 of the March number 
of the Board of Trade Journal, a despatch, dated the 3rd April 
last, has been received at the Foreign Office from the Earl of 
Lytton, Her Majesty’s Ambassador at Paris, enclosing the text of 
the law reserving the navigation between France and Algeria 
to vessels under the French flag. 


GUADELOUPE. 
Imposition of a Statistical Taz on Imports and Exports. 


The French Journal Officiel for the 4th April last publishes a 
Presidential decree in the following terms, authorising the colony 
of Guadeloupe tc impose a statistical tax on imports and exports. 

“ There will be imposed from and after the Ist January 1889, 
in all the ports of the colony, a statistical tax on goods of every 
description, and of every origin, imported or exported, with the 
exception of those carried by coasting vessels from one port of 
the colony to another.” 

This tax is fixed as follows :— 

Ten centimes per package on goods in casks, cases, sacks, and 
other receptacles. 

Ten centimes per 1,000 kilogrammes or per cubic metre on 
goods in bulk. 
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Ten centimes per head on animals, live or dead, namely, horses, 
mules, cattle, asses, sheep, goats, and swine. 

The following articles are exempted from payment of the 
statistical tax :— 

Packages of luggage accompanying travellers; fish, fresh or 
salted, of French catch; postal packages; the remains of ships’ 
stores ; wrecks; cargo put ashore by reason of stress of weather 
and intended to be re-exported, as well as the matériel of equestrian 
or other troupes visiting the colony ; ballast, and patterns without 
saleable value ; vessels purchased for nationalisation as French ; 
curiosities ; cargoes of ice (with certain reservations) ; the matériel 
of telegraphic and telephonic lines subsidised by the State. 


REuNION, 


Customs Treatment of Cigarette Papers. 


According to the Moniteur Belge for the 5th April last, 
cigarette papers are subjected, on importation into Réunion, to an 
octrot de mer duty calculated according to the net weight of the 
paper including the wrapper of the books. 


Revision of Pilotage Dues. 


The French Journal Officiel for the 9th April last, contains a 
decree of the President of the French Republic, approving the 
decision of the General Council of Réunion, dated the 30th 
November 1888, relative to the mode of the assessment of pilotage 
dues. 

This decision is to the ettect that the pilotage due fixed by the 
decree of the 18th July 1849, is now levied per ton on all vessels 
coming from abroad, without distinction of nationality. The rate 
is to be fixed each year by the General Council. Formerly the 
pilotage dues levied in Réunion were 50 cents per ton for 
vessels of 100 tons and under, and 25 francs per metre of draught 
for vessels above 100 tons. 


SENEGAL. 


Increase of Import Duties. 


The French Journal Officiel for the 18th April last, contains a 
notice amending the decree modifying the import duties leviable 
in Senegal, published in the Journal Officiel of the 24th March, 
and noticed on pp. 392-3 of the Board of Trade Journal for 
April. The effect of this amendment is that in the place of 
“alcohols of 65 degrees and above,” it should read, “alcohols 


below 65 degrees.” 
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TunIs. 
Modification of Export Duties. 


The following decisions affecting certain export duties have 
recently been given in decrees issued by the Bey of Tunis :— 

Camels’ hair, resulting from the shearing of skins, pays an 
export duty of 20 piastres 12 cents. 

The export duties on the following articles are abolished :— 

Almonds, with or without shell; lemons; dried figs; henné ; 
honey; pistachio nuts; raisins. 


SWITZERLAND. 


Classification of Articles in Customs Tariff. 


Note—Franc = 9-8;d. Quintal = 220-4 lbs. avoirdupois. 


The following decisions affecting the classification of articles 
in the Swiss Customs Tariff were given by the Swiss Customs 
authorities during the month of March last :— 

The note “Plates of cast iron, perforated, bent, &c.” of 
Category 105 applies to all plates perforated and bent, whatever 
their thickness; plates which are only pierced, but not bent, must 
pay duty, whatever their thickness, according to Category 107 
(perforated iron). 

Peel of fruits, preserved ; fruits, with the addition of sugar 
(marmalade, sweetmeats, &c.).—Category 194a. Duty, 40 franes 
per quintal, 

The note to Category 274, “Cardboard cut for boxes,” is 
intended for cardboard cut or made up in such a manner that 
its adaption for box making is unquestionable, as is the case, 
for example, of sheets of cardboard with four angles from which 
a square piece has been removed ; but if the cardboard is simply 
cut plainly at its edges and is not evidently intended for any 
special use, duty must be paid at the rate of 3 or 4 frances, 
according to Categories 272 or 273, whatever the size of the 
sheets may be. 

Bows for caps, of cotton tissues, without needlework or 
embroidery.--Category 286. Duty, 35 francs per quintal. 

Shawls, &., of cotton bobbinet, without needlework.—Category 
287, Duty, 50 francs per quintal. 


Spain.—CANARIES. 


Opening of Port Orotava to Foreign Trade. 


A report, dated the 29th March last, has been received at the 
Foreign Office from Mr. J. H. Dupuis, Her Majesty’s Consul at 
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Teneriffe, forwarding copy and translation of communication 
received from the Governor of the Canaries, to the effect that 
vessels coming from foreign ports can now be entered and cleared 
at Port Orotava. 


ITALY. 


Classification of Articles in Customs Tariff. 
Note.—Lire = 9-8,d. Quintal = 220°4 lbs. avoirdupois. 


The following decisions affecting the classification of articles 
in the Italian Customs Tariff have recently been given by the 
Italian Customs authorities : — 

Needles, bent, of iron, with head of glass, are classified as “ fine 
mercery,” and are subject to the duty of 200 lire per quintal, 
according to Category 3290 of the tariff. 

Cases with mathematical instruments of brass and steel.— 
Category 228a. Duty, 125 lire per quintal. 

Sticks of umbrellas and parasols, of cane or bamboo, with 
handle made from the same sticks——Category 329a. Duty, 
100 lire per quintal. 

Buttons of glass, with shanks of common metal.—Category 329a. 
Duty, 60 lire per quintal. 

Girls’ hats of felt—Category 337). Duty, 50 lire per 
quintal. 

Small pulleys of cast-iron—Category 201c (2). Duty, 7 lire 
per quintal. 

Paper in lengths, glazed, in rolls and perforated.—Category 187. 
Duty, 80 lire per quintal. 

Jchthyol (patent medicine).—Category 62. Duty, 120 lire per 
quintal. 

Long cloaks, with sleeves, for men, made of carded wool tissue, 
of the weight of more than 200, but less than 500 grammes per 
sq. metre, trimmed with coloured silk over less than one-tenth 
of the surface—Categories 129 (2) and 132+. Duty, 520 lire 
per quintal, with an addition of 40 per cent. for the sewing. 

Oleine perfumed with essence of myrbane.—Category 66a. 
Duty, 100 lire per quintal. 

Small cotton shawls not sewn, and the same sewn, with fringe 
of wool, both having, near the border, lines which have resulted 
from the simple distribution of the yarn in woof and warp, 
obtained with common tissues, without the aid of the Jacquard 
loom. The shawls not sewn and without fringe are classified 
under Category 105d (2) at the rate of 135 lire per quintal. 
Those which are sewn and with fringe are classified under 
Category 136, and pay a duty of 220 lire per quintal, with an 
increase of 50 per cent. for the sewing. 

Small shawls of carded wool, having on the edge a fringe 
obtained from the same tissue, by means of unravelling, and 
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upon which an impression is made, which produces the effect of 
curling the yarn.—Category 130. Duty, 300 lire per quintal, 
with an addition of 50 per cent. established by the differential 
tariff. 

English cotton tulle, hemmed.—Categories 111 4, e, and 120c. 
Duty, 260 lire per quintal, with an addition of 40 per cent. for 
the sewing. 

Alcoholic solution called Jodirung is assimilated to alcohol, 
neither sweetened nor flavoured, containing colouring materials ; 
this ere must be classified as pure alcohol (Art. 4 a, c, d of the 
tariff). 

On the importation of sulfonal, the surtax of 108 francs per 
quintal on the actual net weight (by making deduction of the 
weight of the immediate receptacles) for alcohol used in the 
manufacture of this article will be levied. 


Turkey. 


Exemption from Duty of Machinery and Accessories intended for 
the Erection of Factories. 


According to the Moniteur Belge for the 31st March last, the 
Turkish decree of March 1874, prescribing for a period of 
15 years exemption from payment of Customs duty for machinery 
and accessories intended for the erection of factories, has recently 
been prolonged for a further period of 15 years, 


Regulations affecting Transport of Cigarettes, Tombacs, and 
Tobaccos. 


The Moniteur Belge for the 30th March last says that the 
Egyptian Ministerial Council has decided that tobaccos made into 
cigarettes do not require the presentation of rafties (permits) for 
circulation in the interior. ‘The conveyance of cigarettes will 
therefore, for the future, be carried out freely in the whole of 
Egypt. 

Tombacs and tobaccos coming from abroad, in leaves or cut, 
should always be accompanied by rafties if they are conveyed 
from one place to another, and if their quantity exceeds 
10 okes.* 


~ 


UNITED STATES. 


Recent Customs Decisions. 


The following decisions affecting the classification of articles in 
the Customs tariff, and the application of the Customs law of the 


* The oke = 2°84 Ibs. avoirdupois. 
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United States, have recently been given by the United States 
Customs authorities 

Well-known periodicals, like the “ Nineteenth Century,” “ The 
Quarterly Review,” &c., are held to be entitled to free entry 
under the provision in the free list, T. 1, 745, for “newspapers 
and periodicals,” whether they are imported in printed sheets, 
in the condition in which they come from the press, or whether 
bound in the usual manner, provided that they bear evidence in 
themselves of their character as periodicals. 

Phenacetin, creosote, sulfonal, and hydrochinon, which prepara- 
tions are composed of coal tar, wood tar, and other chemical 
ingredients, are held to be dutiable at the rate of 25 per cent. ad 
valorem, under the provision in Schedule A. (T. L, 92) for 
chemical compounds, not specially enumerated or provided for. 

A substance called white brass, in pigs, which is composed 
principally of tin, zinc, and lead, and is valued at from 105/. to 
120/. per ton, is held to be dutiable at the rate of 45 per cent. 
ad valorem, under the provision in Schedule C. (T. I., 216) for 
manufactures of tin, zinc, and other metals. 

Elaterium, the expressed and inspissated juice of the elaterium 
fruit, is held not to be free as a crude drug, but dutiable as a 
medicinal juice under T. L., 93. 

Charges for winding yarn on cops or tubes, which winding is 
a step in the process of manufacturing certain fabrics by machinery, 
are proper elements of dutiable value of the yarn when imported 
on said cops or tubes. 

Drawback cannot be allowed on certain fixtures, such as boiler 
attachments, &c., imported by one vessel for use on another. 

No Custom house fee accrues for certificate to copy of invoice, 
transmitted under the provisions of Article 731 of the General 
Regulations, with triplicate copy of transportation entry. 

So-called mineral water, styled ‘ Healing Lotion,” which is 
made by a private formula, and is recommended on the labels 
as a cure for all kinds of wounds, burns, and scalds, is held to be 
dutiable at the rate of 50 per cent. ad valorem, as a proprietary 
preparation, under Schedule A. (T. I., 99). 

Angostura and aromatic bitters, which the appraiser reports 
to be proprietary preparations, made by private formulas, pro- 
tected by trade marks, and not used as beverages, and which, as 
the labels indicate, “ cure dyspepsia, diarrhea, cholera,” &c., are 
held to be dutiable at the rate of 50 per cent. ad valorem, under 
Schedule A. (T. I., 99) for “ proprietary preparations.” 

Crochet needles, consisting of an iron wire-frame with three 
needles of different sizes attached, so that they can be folded 
within the frame which is accompanied by metal cases, and which 
are commercially known as crochet needles, are held to be dutiable 
at the rate of 25 per cent. ad valorem, under the provision in 
Schedule C. (T. I, 206) for “ needles, sewing, darning, knitting, 
and all others,” &e. 

Ivory rulers, wholly manufactured and finished, excepting that 
the lines dividing them into inches and fractional parts are not 
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marked thereon, are held to be dutiable at the rate of 30 per cent. 
ad valorem, under the provision in Schedule N, (T, I., 399) for 
manufactures of ivory. 

Earthenware jars containing mustard, which are in the form of 
a fountain, with the name “ Fontaine de Jouvence,” stamped on 
one ‘side, and which are designed and intended for use on the 
table as mustard pots, having combined therewith receptacles for 
pepper and salt, are held to be dutiable at the rate of 100 per 
cent. ad valorem, under the provision of Section 7 of the Act of 
March 3, 1883. 

Small, cheap imitation hand-organs with handles, by turning 
which a variety of tinkling sounds are produced, but which 
organs are incapable of producing musical or harmonious sounds, 
are held to be dutiable at the rate of 35 per cent. ad valorem, 
under the provision in Schedule N. (T. I., 425) for “ toys.” 

Dredges imported from Canada for the purpose of doing work 
in waters of the United States are held to be liable to duty. 

So-called “ woollen waste,” which consists of scoured and 
purified wool in the form either of broken tops or of broken tops 
with a slight admixture of thread or other waste, is held to be 
dutiable at the rate of 60 cents per pound as scoured wool 
imported in other than the ordinary condition, under the provision 
in Schedule K. (T. 1., 356). 


Withdrawal of Alcohol from Bond for Scientific Purposes, and of 
Distilled Spirits for the use of the United States, free of Tax. 


A circular, dated the 26th March last, has been issued by the 
Treasury Department of the United States containing full instruc- 
tions as to the withdrawal of alcohol from bond for scientific 
purposes, and of distilled spirits for the use of the United States, 
free of tax. 


VENEZUELA. 
Harbour Works at La Guayra, 


A report, dated the 30th March last, has been received at the 
Foreign Office from Mr. H. L. Boulton, Her Majesty’s Consul at 
Caracas, intimating that the first section of the harbour and 
breakwater works at La Guayra have been opened to traffic, 
and enclosing copy and translation of a decree issued by the 
President of the Republic, approving of the tariff of charges to 
be levied at that port for the loading and unloading of vessels, for 
storage, &e. 

The tariff of charges in question may be seen on application 
at the Commercial Department, Board of Trade, Whitehall 
Gardens, S.W. 


A 98511, B 
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CANADA. 


Tarif, Classification of “ Sapolio” and “ Silver Soap.” 


By a recent decision of the Canadian Customs authorities, 
confirmed by an order of the Governor-General of Canada in 
Council, it is laid down that “ sapolio” and “ silver soap” are 
subject to the payment of an import duty of 3 cents per pound. 


TRINIDAD. 


Modification of Export Duties. 


An ordinance has recently been issued by the Governor of 
Trinidad making provision for raising funds in aid of immigration 
in the shape of increased export duties, for 1889 only, on the 
following articles :— 

Sugar increased from 4s. 6d. per hogshead in 1888 to 6s. 6d. 
per hogshead in 1889; from 3s. per tierce in 1888 to 4s. 4d. in 
1889; from 54d. per barrel or bag to 84. 

Molasses increased from 1s. 6d. per puncheon to 2s, 2d.; from 
9d. per half puncheon to 1s. 1d.; from 53d. per package less than 
a half puncheon to 8d. 

Rum, from 3s. per puncheon to 4s. 4d. 

Cocoa, from 1s. 3d. per bag to 1s. 9d. 

Coffee, from 1s, 3d, per bag or barrel to 1s, 9d, 
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V.—CUSTOMS TARIFF OF MARTINIQUE. 


Import duties in Martinique are collected under three heads :— 
(1.) Customs duties on goods other than of French origin ; 
(2.) Consumption duties on goods without distinction of origin ; 
and (3.) Maritime octroi dues “(octroi de mer) on goods also of ¢ any 
origin. The following statements show the rates of duty appli- 
cable under each of the above heads :-- 


Note.—Kilogramme = 2-204 Ibs. avoirdupois. Metre = 3°28 feet. 
Hectolitre = 22 imperial gallons. Franc = 9,5,d. 


1. Customs Duties on Goods other than of French Origin. 


Articles. Rates of Duty. 
Frs. Cts. 
Sugars of other than French origin - - - Prohibited. 
TISSUES. 


Cotton tissues: 
Piece of 8 hand- 


Handkerchiefs, Indian, &c., known as “ Madras ” - eselieds 3°00 
Do., do., known-as “ Madapolam ” - 1°50 

? Do. others of any kind, in the pane or not, with or ripe handkerchiefs 
Small wares, ribbons, lace, blonds, gimp lees, tulles, 


embroideries, wicks, oil cloth, millinery, clothes, linen, 
and all other articles made up wholly or in part, or 


made other than in the piece - - 6 °/, ad val. 
Others, in the piece, single width - - | Metre 0°05 
Do., do., double width* - - - - ~ Po 0°08 


| without embroidery 


Linen or hemp tissues, pure or mixed : 
Handkerchiefs of every kind, in the pene or not, with or | ] 12 handkerchiefs 
without embroidery - } 0°90 
Small wares, ribbons, lace, blonds, gimp . alien, 
embroideries, oil cloth, millinery, clothes, linen, and all 
| other articles made up ’ wholly or in part, or made other 


than in the piece - - - 9 °/, ad val. 
Other, in the piece, single width ~ - - | Metre 0°12 
Do., do., double width* - - - 0°18 
| Wool or hair tissues, pure or mixed: 
Cloth, figured or plain - - - ” 0°50 


Small wares, ribbons, iace, millinery, carpets, clothes, 
and all other articles made up ey or in part, or 


made other than in the piece - - 10 °/, ad val. 
Other, in the piece, single width = - - - | Metre 0°20 
Do., do., double width* - - - - 0°30 
Silk or silk waste, pure or mixed : . 


kerchiefs 3°00 
Small wares, ribbons, lace, blonds, tulles, millinery, 
clothes, and all other articles made up wholly or in 


part, or made other than in the pas - . 15 °/, ad. val. 
Other, in the piece - - | Metre 0°85 
Of vegetable bres, not distinguished - - - 10 °/, ad val. 


* Is considered as double width that which exceeds a metre. For clothes, linen, 
and other articles made up wholly or in part of different tissues, the duty on the 
tissue paying the highest duty is applicable. 


B 2 
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Articles. 


Parer AND its MANUFACTURES. 


Paper of all kinds - 


SkINs AND PELTRIES, PREPARED. 


Skins, prepared: 
Waxed or dyed - - - 
Varnished or moroceoed - - - - | 
Others, dressed or simply tanned 

Manufactures of skins or leather: 

Boots, Wellington - - - - | 
Boots for men, women, and children - =| 


Shoes and slippers - - - - | 
Harness, complete, for carriages - - - | 
Other articles of superior saddlery - - - | 
Harness-makers’ wares - 

Gloves - - - - - 
Other manufactures of leather - - - 


WAnss. 


Goldware and jewellery of gold and silver - - - 


Various MANUFACTURES. 
Nereery avd buttons other than those of haberdashery - 


Rates of Duty. 


Frs. Cts. 
100kilos. (met) 11°00 


11°00 


Kilog. (net) 0°65 


0°30 

Pair 1°50 
0°75 

0°65 
Each 6°00 

Set 16°00 


12 °/, ad val. 

6 °j, ad val, 
Pair 0°15 

10 °/, ad val. 


20 °/, ad val, 


10 °/, ad val. 
12 °/, ad val. 


2. Consumption duties on goods of any ovigin 
Colony :—- 


imported into the 


Articles. Rates of Duty. 
Cts. 
Spirits of every kind (per litre of pure alcohol) —- - | Litre 1°50 
Tobaccos : 

In leaves - . - - - | 100 kilos. 30°00 

Manufactured - ” 75°00 
Horses, mares, foals - - - - | Head 15°00 
Mules - - - - - 2°50 
Oxen and bulls; 

From Senegal - - Prohibited. 

Of other origin - - - - - | Head 51°00 
Cows: 

From Senegal — - - - - - Prohibited. 

Of other origin - Head 23°50 
Swine, rams, sheep, lambs, goats, and kids - 7 + 0°60 
Vegetables, dried - - - - - | 100 kilos. 1°00 
Playing cards - - 5 °/, ad val. 
Wheat in the grain - - - - | 100 kilos. 1°00 
Codfish - - - - - - * 1°00 
Casks, empty - - - - -| Each 2°80 
Biscuits not sweetened . - - | 100 kilos. 3°50 
Molasses - - - - | Litre 0°05 


| 
| 
| 
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Articles. | Rates of Duty. 
| Frs. Cts. 
Cotton-seed oil = - 100 kilos. 100°00 
Coal - ‘ - : - 0°15 
Kerosine - - Free, 
Articles not mentioned above - - - |, of the quota of 


| the oetroi de mer 
| duties. 


Octroi de mer duties on articles of any origin :— 


Articles. 


Rates of Duty. 


ANIMALS, LIVING. 


Horses, mares, and foals - 
Cattle from Senegal - 
Oxen and bulls - 
Young bullocks  - - - 
Heifers and calves é 

sses - - - 
Swine, rams, sheep, owes, lambs, goats, ont kids - - 


Poultry : 


Geese and turkeys - 
Turtles, sea - 
Do., land - - 


Animals not distinguished - 


ANIMAL Propucts. 


Beef and pork, salted - . - - - 
Do., smoked, such as tongues, hams, &c. - 
Meat, other, simply jerked or salted, in bulk or not - . 


Sausages and preserved meats in boxes - - - | 


Butter, salted : 


In tubs or barrels) - 

In other receptacles - 
Fats : 

Oil for - - 


Skins, unprepared : - 
Guano, natural or prepared, and miscellaneous products for 
manure - - 


Fisu, 
Fish, dried, salted, or smoked : 
Co 


Anchovies - - 
Other - * - - - - 
Do., preserved, marinated or prepared - - 
Fish fat - - 
Miscellaneous products for manure 


Frs. Cts. 
Head 20:00 
10°00 
Prohibited. 
Head 7°00 
4°00 
5°00 
” 3° 00 
2°00 
1°00 
” 0°50 
Dozen 1°00 
100 kilos. 6°00 
Dozen 0°50 


2 °/, ad val. 


100kilos. (net) 3°00 
» 8°00 


(gross)1°00 
(net) 25°00 


» 7°50 
» » 15°00 
” ” 4°00 
3°00 
» 8°00 
99 » 10°00 
» 1°20 


9 (gross)2°50 


Free. 


100 kilos. (net) 3°00 


” 15°00 

2°50 

15200 

” ” 3°50 
Free. 


| 


— | 
— | 
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Articles. 


Rates of Duty. 


Farrnaceovus Propucts. 


Cereals : 
Wheat, spelt, meslin, and rye: 
In the grain - 


Flour, per barrel of 88 kilogrammes 


Maize: 
In the grain - - 


Flour 


Potatoes - 
Vegetables, dried - 
Biscuits, not sweetened - - 
Italian pastes ~ - - 
Groats and fecula: 


Other - . 
Rice in the husk 


Fruits anp SEEDS. 


Table fruits: 


Fresh 


Dried or pressed 
Preserved: 
In vinegar - 
In sugar or honey 


In syrup or brandy, per bottle of 1 1 litre 


Preserved without sugar or honey 
Oleaginous fruits (arachides) - 


CotontaL Propvucts. 


Sugar, raw, sone or refined - 
Molasses - 
Syrups and bonbons - . 
Biscuits, sweetened - 
Cacao: 
In beans - 
Chocolate or simply ground ~ 
Tobacco: 


In leaves or in rolls - - 
Manufactured - - 
Pepper and pimento 
Sugar canes - - - 
Coffee - - 
VEGETABLE EssENCES. 
Pitch and tar 
Turpentine - 


Fixed oils, pure: 
Olive, in baskets of 12} litres - 


Do., in cases of 12 litres - = 


Do., in kegs 
Do., in other receptacles - 

of oleaginous seeds oil) 
Other - 


Fssences of special descriptions used medicinally 


Mepicinat Propucrs. 


Roots, herbs, leaves, flowers, mate, mosses, fruits, and 


secds - - - 


Frs. Cts. 


100 kilos. (net) 1° 
Barrel 5°00 


100 kilos. (net) 


Oe 
or 
~ 


100kilos.(gross)2+00 
(net) 6°00 


” » 20°00 
Bottle 0°20 


100 kilos. (net) 10°00 
2°50 


Prohibited. 
Hectolitre 0°50 
100 kilos. (net) 20-00 
15:00 


15°00 
20°00 


20°00 
50°00 
’ » 10°00 
Kilog. (net) 1°00 


Free. 
100 kilos. (net) 35°00 


100kilos.(gross) 0°50 
» (net) 3°00 


Basket 0°50 
Case 1°50 
100 kilos. (net)10+00 
» 6°00 
” » 40°00 
» 6°00 

5 °/, ad val, 


5 °/, ad val. 
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| 
Articles. | Rates of Duty. 
| 
| Frs. Cts. 
Woop. 
Wood, common: 
For building (northern wood) - - - - | Hectometre 2°25 
Do., deal - - - - - - s 1°50 
Do., other - - - | Stare 4°00 
Masts and spars (diameter taken 1 as a basis) -  -| Centim. 0°20 
Hoop-wood - - - | 1,000 pieces 1:70 
Staves - - - | Thousand 5:00 
Boards: 
Of northern or Walaba wood - - - +s 1:00 
Of deal - - - 0°30 
Firewood and charcoal - - Free. 
Cabinet wood: 
In logs - - - | 100kilos.(gross)1*00 
In thin sheets for veneering - - » 10°00 
Dye-wood (Campéche) - - - 0°40 


Fruits, STALKs, AND FIBRES, FOR MANUFACTURE, 


Hemp, stripped - - (net) 5 00 
Raw cotton - - - ” » 10°00 


MISCELLANEOUS PRopuctTs AND WASTES. 


Vegetables: 
Green, including onions - - 


100 kilos. (net) 1°00 


Salted or preserved in vinegar - » 95°00 
Preserved by the or any similar system 39 15°00 
Bulbs’ - - 2°00 
Rags (old cordage, &e.) - - 
Oil seed cake - - - - - Free. 
Truffles and mushrooms: 
Dried - - - - - | 100 kilos.(met) 15°00 
Preserved - - - - 25°00 
Bran of all kinds - - - - - pe » 1°00 
| Stones, Eartus, AND MINERALS. 
Marbles worked : 
Slates - - - - | Hundred 1°25 
Plates for table tops - - - - | Each 1°50 
| Others ~ - - - 6 °/, ad val. 
Earthenware tiles : 
Common - | Thousand 2°50 
| Polished or varnished and of faience - - | Hundred 1-00 
Bricks for building - - - - - | Thousand 2°00 
Tiles: 
Plain - 1°00 
Other deseriptions known § as Marseilles - 3°00 
Quick or slake lime 100 kilos. (gross )0* 20 
Cement of every kind (including hy draulic lime) - 0°50 


Lime, for manure i 


Do. other - - - 
Coal tar - - - - 
Coal - 

Oil of petroleum, or other oils, used 


100 kilos 
0°5 


” 


(net) 0° 10 


lighting purposes - Litre 0°10 
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Articles. Rates of Duty. 
METALS, Frs. Cts. 
fron: 
Drawn in bars and bands, angle and T iron, rails of any 
kind - - - - - + | 100 kilos.(gross)1*50 
Trefoils, iron wires of any kind - - - - » 4°00 


Rolled or hammered: 
Sheet, plain corrugated, galvanised or not 
Iron zinced, leaded, or tinned plate) - 


Scrap - - | 
Steel: 

Rails - - - - - - 

Other, in bars, sheets, bands, &e. - - 
Copper, pure, or alloyed with zine or tin: 

In bars, sheets, or wire - . - - 

Scrap - - - - 
Tin in platen, or pigs - - 
Zine, rolled 
Lead: 

Pigs, bars, hammered or rolled - - 

Serap - - 


CHEMICAL Propucts. 
Sea and rock salt - 


Salts, oxides, and other products used as colours (dye 


prepared or not) - = 


Miscellaneous products used as manure - - ~ | 


Acids, salts, and other articles not distinguished above —- 


Corounrs. 
Colours for boats, dried, aes, or in paste (lamp-black 
included) - - 
Varnish of every kind - 


Ink, for writing or printing - 


MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES. 


Perfumeries of all kinds = 
Medicines compounded - 
Soaps, not perfumed - - 
Wax candles of every kind - - - : 


Candles, common - - 


Blacking - - - - = 


LiIquips, 
Beverages, fermented : 
Common wines (vins ordinaires) : 
Gironde, in casks . - = 
Do., bottled - 
Provence, similar wipes commonly called “ vins de 
céte,” and “ vins de !a Loire,” in casks - - 


Do., bottled - = 


Other, in casks - - 

Do., bottled - . 
Vins de Liqueur : 

Vermouth, &c. - - 
Beer : 

Ale and porter, in casks = ‘ 

Do., bottled - - 

Other, in casks - - = be R 


Do., bottled - -| 


Orange water and other fruit beverages - - 


Vinegar of every kind - - - | 


” 


» 0°25 
» Woo 
» 9°00 

4°50 
», 12°00 
98°50 
» 200 
» 0°50 
» 0°10 


100 kilos (net) 4°50 


” 


» 15°00 
12°50 


8 °/, ad val. 
5 °/, ad val. 
L0Okilos. (net) 2°50 


8°00 
» 4°00 
» 10°00 


Hectolitre 3°50 


15°00 


2°75 
10°00 


— 
j ” » 1°50 
is 6°00 
” 
” 
” 
” | 
” | 
| | 
| 
(net) 4°50 
Free. 
Po | 5 °/, ad val, 
| 
| | 
4 
| 
| 
| ” 
| 
4°00 
20°00 | 
35°00 
15°00 
| 5°00 
6°00 | 
” 3°00 
5°00 
» 1°50 
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Articles. 


Rates of Duty. 


Liquips—-cont. 
Beverages, distilled : 


Brandies : 
Of molasses (rhum and tafia) - ~ 
Of cherries (kirsch) - 
Liqueurs of any kind - 


Mineral waters - 


EARTHENWARE AND GLASS. 
Earthenware : 
Stone and earthenware - 
Porcelain - - 
Glass and erystal : 
Bottles - - - 
Demijohns - - - 


YARNS. 
Yarns : 
Of linen or hemp 
Of wool - 
Of silk 
Of any kinds with gold or sil er 


TISSUES, 
Cotton tissues : 

Handkerchiefs of any kind, in the lowe or not, with or 
without embroideries - - 

Small wares, ribbons, lace, blonds, gimp Ince, emsbroidert ies, 
tulles, wicks, oil cloth, millinery, clothes, linen, and all 
other articles made up, wholly or in part, or made 
other than in the piece 

Others, in the piece, single width ~ 7 

Do., do., double width* 

Linen or hempen tissues, pure or mixed: 

Handkerchiefs of any kind, in the piece or not, with or 
without embroidery - 

Small wares, ribbons, lace, tulle, gimp lace, embroideries, 
blonds, oil cloth, millinery, clothes, linen, and all other 
articles made up, wholly or in part, or made other than 
in the piece - - - - - 

Others, in the piece: 

Single width - - 
Double width* = - 
Of wool or hair, pure or mixed : 

Cloth, figured or plain - - 

Small wares, ribbons, lace, Vente, millinery, 
clothes, and all other articles made up wholly or in 


art, or made other than in pieces - - = 
Others, in the piece, single width 
Do., do., double width * - - 
Of silk or silk waste, pure or mixed : 
Handkerchiefs - - 


Small wares ribbons, lace, blonds, tulles, millinery, 
clothes, and all other articles made up wnety or in 


part, or made other than in the piece : = 
Other, in the piece - - 3 
of vegetable fibres not mentioned ‘above, and of hair - 


Frs. Cts. 


Heetol. of liq. 25°00 


” 15°00 
30°00 
” 30°00 
Bottle 0°04 


ad val. 
7 °/, ad val. 


‘Thousand 7°00 
Each 
7°), ad val. 


} 12 handkerchiefs 
0°12 


2°), ad val. 
Metre 0-015 


12 handkerchiefs 
0°30 


3 °/,ad val. 


Metre 0°04 

0 06 

” 0°20 
ad val. 

Metre 0:08 

0°12 

7 handkerchiefs 2°00 


7 °/, ad val. 
Metre 0°40 
ad val. 


* Is considered as double width that which exceeds one metre, 


| 
| 
| 3 °/, ad val. 
4 °/, ad val. 
7 °/, ad val. 
8 °/, ad val. 
| 
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Articles. Rates of Duty. 
PAPER AND ITS MANUFACTURES. Frs. Cts. 
Writing paper : 
Copy-books, simply sewn - . - - | Thousand 4°00 
Pocket-books - | Each 0°05 
Books, plain, or simply ruled across - 0°10 
Do., ruled and crossed, for commercial book-keeping - 2. 0°20 
qnv: ‘elopes, ofany kind - - | Hundred 0°08 
Writing paper not otherwise distinguished - - | Ream 0°40 
Wall-paper, ing for bordering) - | Roll 0°15 
Playing cards * - - - | Set 0°05 
School books and copy: ‘hooks Free. 


Books of any kind, cardboard, one and papers other than 
those mentioned above - 


MISCELLANEOUS MANUFACTURES, 


Skins, prepared : 
Waxed or dyed - - - - 
Varnished or moroccoed - 
Others, dressed or simply tanned - - Fe 
Manufactures, skin or leather : 
Harness for draught animals and beasts of burden - 
Saddlery, other : 
Saddles - - - 
Harness, complete, for carriages - - r: 
Boots and shoes of any kind : 
Boots, Wellington, and high boots - - 
Half-boots for men, women, and children - 
Shoes and - - 
Gloves - - - 
Hats : 
— = hats of stuff known as “ casques,”’ Panama straw, 


of; fibres, &e. - 

Others of any kind - - - = 
Ropes : 

Tarred - - 

Others Gacieding string) - is 
Cork, manufactured (stoppers) = 
Goldwares ard jewellery of gold and site er - 
Machines : 

Of any kind intended for agriculture or for the manu- 

facture of sugar, and detached parts of same —- 
sa with or without stand, worked by hand - - 
do. do. feet - 

Agricultural implements : 

Hoes and scythes - - 
Shovels and pickaxes : 

With handles - - - 

Arms : 

Military ~ 

For trading purposes, muskets or carbines - 

Pistols or revolvers - = = 

Others side- - - 

Cutlery - 


5 °/, ad val. 


Kilog. (net) 0°16 
0°40 
» ” 0 10 

2 °/, ad val, 


Each 3:00 
Set 8:00 
Pair 0°80 
0°36 
0°33 
0°13 


Each 0°60 
Hundred 2°00 
Each 0°30 


100 kilos.(gross)2+50 
3 . 


” ” 


Prohibited. 
Each 5°00 
2°50 

7 °/, ad val. 

6 °/, ad val. 


* Cards for children’s games are assimilated to toys. 


J 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| | 
k | ” 9°00 
10 °/, ad val. 
8 °/, ad val. 
ad val. 
Each 2°00 
” 5°00 
5 °/, ad val. | 
Dozen 0°50 
0°60 
0°50 
2 °/,, ad val. | 
| 
| 
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Articles, Rates of Duty. 
MISCELLANEOUS MANUFACTURES—cont. | Frs. Cts. 
Metal wares :— 
Of iron : 
Rack chains - - - - - | 100 kilos. (gross) 1+50 
Nails, with heads - - - 1°50 
» others (including tacks) | 3°00 
Other manufactures - - 3:00 
Of cast iron : 
Sugar boilers - - - 7 ie 0°60 
| Pots, pans, &c. - - - 2°50 
Other - - - 2°00 
\ Of copper, pure or alloyed with zinc or tin - =| ie 10°00 
| Of lead : | 
Tubing - - 3°00 
Shot - - - | 3°50 
Of zine (nails) - - 5°00 
Carriages : | 
With springs - - - - - - Each 100-00 
Fittings for ecnveyances with springs - - 7 °/, ad val. 
Dust carts, drays, railway waggons, and fittings forthe same 2 °/, ad val. 
Boats : | 
Tn use : 
Maritime vessels of French nationality - -|. Free. 
Sloops, ships’ boats, and canoes - - - Each 15°00 
Bodies of canoes - - - | 8:00 
For breaking up - - - - | 5 °/, ad val, 
Casks, empty, of any kind, put together or not, with or 
without hoops and bottoms - - - - Each 0°25 
Matches, per gross of 144 boxes - - - | Gross 1°50 
4 Children’s toys : 
| Carriages - - - - Each 5:00 
Others - - - 6 °/, ad val. 
Umbrellas and parasols : 
Of silk, pure or mixed” - - - | Each 0:60 
Of wool or cotton - 0°15 
Millinery : | 
Hats, trimmed - - - - - xs 1°50 
Do., not trimmed ot 0°30 
Miscellaneous - - - - . - 5 °/, ad val. 
Musical instruments : 
Pianos - - Each 75°00 
Harmoniums, harmoniflutes, and harmonichords - - Pe 50°00 
Accordions and concertinas of every kind 5:00 
Harps, violins, guitars, violoncellos and other stringed 
instruments - - - 10°00 
Wird instruments, of wood or metal, or without keys - ee 6°00 
| Other - - 7 °/, ad val. 
Furniture : 
Sofas of any kind - : - - | Each 5°00 
Easy chairs and cradles - - - - - ” 2°00 
Chairs, seated in straw - 0°35 
is Do., others - - - - - 1°00 
Others - - 7 °/, ad val. 
Articles not mentioned in the present tariff - - 5 °/, ad val. 


| Exemptions.—Independently of the exemptions specified in the 

| tariff, the freedom from maritime octroi duty is exceptionally 
granted to the following articles :— 

| Articles imported for the use of the colonial or communal 
authorities. 


| 
i 
| 


| 
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Church ornaments or articles intended for public worship. 

Used furniture of which the traces of use are seen on examination. 

Clothing and military effects for the troops and stores and pro- 
visions for the use of Government vessels, when they are sent 
directly from France. 

Prints, papers, books, pamphlets, and miscellaneous literary 
artieles on account of the Government. 

Ice. 

Instruments, cables, wires and other materials necessary for 
the use and construction of telegraph lines, as well as for the 
offices established or to be established in the colony by the West 
India and Panama Telegraph Company. 

The material and provisions of the General Transatlantic 
Company. 


| 
| 
{ 
| 
} 
i 
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VI—FOREIGN IMPORT DUTIES ON WOOLLEN 
AND WORSTED YARNS. 


The following statement, which shows the rates of Customs duty 
levied in each of the undermentioned countries upon the importa- 
tion of Woollen and Worsted Yarns from the United Kingdom, 
has been prepared in the Department for publication in the 


Journal. 


Notr.—Since the publication of the return relating to Foreign Import Duties 
(178/85), numerous modifications have been effected in the Customs Tariffs of 
various foreign countries ; these modifications, in so far as regards Woollen and 
Worsted Yarns, have been embodied in the following statement :— 


Tariff Classification in each Country. 


Rates of Duty. 


English 


Equivalents. 


Russia : 


Of wool or hair of all kinds, pure or 
mixed with cotton, flax, or hemp : 
Undyed- 
Dyed - - - - 


SWEDEN : 


Undyed and unbleached - - - 
Dyed, bleached, or printed (including 
lustre yarn) - - 


Norway: 


Undyed 


Dyed or mixed with metal threads - 


DENMARK : 


Undyed - 
Dyed or mixed with metal threads - 


GERMANY: 


Pure or mixed with other materials, 
except cotton : 
Single, unbleached - - - 
Double ai - - - 
Single, bleached or dyed - - 
Double, bleached or dyed; also 
twisted in three or more strands, 
unbleached, bleached, or dyed - 
Alpaca, genappe, and mohair yarn : 
Single, undyed or dyed; also double, 
undyed - 
Double, dyed; also twisted in three or 
more strands, undyed or dyed - 


Rbls. Cop. 

Poud 7°50 

9°00 
Kron. Ore 

Kilog. 0°20 

0°35 
Kron. Ore 

Kilog. 0°13 

Kron. Ore 
Pund 0°082 
Mks. Pf. 

100 kilos. 

10-00 

12°00 

24°00 

3°00 

24°00 


> 


64 


| 
| — 
| | 
| 
| Cwt. 313 11 
r 4 8 8 
| 
| | Cwt. O11 4 
| » 019 9 
— | | 
é Cwt. '0 7 
011 
| | 1Cwt. O 9 5 
| * 0 18 10 
— | | 
| 
Cwt. 0 4 
051 
Oo 6 1 
012 2 
— 
| | es 012 2 


% 


| 
| 
| 
{ 
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| 
Tariff Classification in each Country. Rates of Duty. | Equivalente. 
: | & s. d. 
Pure, or mixed with cotton: 
Twisted, of more than two threads, 
dyed or undyed=s- - - ad val. 3 °/, ad val. 
Other kinds - - - Free. Free. 
: | 
Of wool, alpaca, lama, vicuna, or goats’ 
or camels’ hair: Frs. Cts. | 
Not twisted nor dyed - - | 100 kilos. 20°00 | Cwt. O 8 3 
Twisted or dyed - - 30°00 | ,, 012 2 
Note.—Woollen and assimilated yarns mixed 
with cotton or other materials pay as woollen 
yarns, provided the wool or assimilated | 
material predominates in weight. 
FRANCE: 
Of pure wool : 
Single, unbleached or bleached, but not 
dyed : 
Combed yarns measuring to the Irs. Cts. 
kilogramme 30,500 metres or less | 100 kilos. 20°00/ Cwt. 0 8 2 
From 30,500 to 40,500 metres me 28°00 | ,, Oll 5 
» 40,500 to 50,500 metres me 36°00 | ,, 014 8 
» 90,500 to 60,500 metres 44°00 017 11 
60,500 to 70,500 metres 52°00 | ,, 
70,500 to 80,500 metres 60°00 | ,, 145 
» 80,500 to 90,500 metres e 68°00 | ,, 17 8 
90,500 to 100,500 metres ” 76°00 9 11011 
Above 100,500 metres - - aa 80°00 | ,, 112 6 
Carded yarns, measuring to the 
kilogramme 10,000 metres or less = 12°00 | ,, 0 4 30} 
From 10,000 to 15,000 metres 18°00 4 
» 15,000 to 20,000 metres 24°00 ,, 099 
» 20,000 to 30,500 metres = 29°50 ,, 012 0 
Above 30,500 metres - 86°00 014 8 


Single, dyed, combed or carded - 


Twisted for weaving, unbleached or 
bleached, but not dyed : 

Combed yarns, measuring to the 
kilogramme 30,500 metres or less 
of single yarn - - 

From 80,500 to 40,500 do. - 
», 40,500 to 50,500 do. - 
»» 50,500 to 60,500 do. - 
» 60,500 to 70,500 do. - 
» 70,500 to 80,500 do. - 
» 80,500 to 90,500 do. - 

90,500 to 100,500 do. - 

Above 100,500 metres do. - 

Carded yarns, measuring to the 
kilogramme 10,000 metres or less 
of single yarn - - - 

From 10,000 to 15,009 do. - 
y» 15,000 to 20,000 do. - 
»» 20,000 to 30,500 do. - 

Above 30, 500 metres do. 

Twisted, for dyed ; combed 
or carded - 


25 frs. per 100 kilos. (10s. 2d. per 
ewt.) above the duty on undyed, 
according to class. 


100 kilos. 24°00] Cwt. 0 9 9 
33°60 | ,, 013 8 
43°20] ,, 017 7 
52°80] ,, 
62°40 | ,, 15 4 
72°00 | ,, 19 3 
81°60 | ,, 113 2 
91°20] ,, 117 1 
96°00] ,, 119 0 
14°40] ,, 0 510 
21°60 ,, 08 9 
28°80 | ,, 011 8 
35°50 | ,, 014 5 
43°20] ,, 017 


25 francs per 100 kilogs. (10s. 2d. per 
ewt.) above the duty on undyed, 
according to class. 


| 

i 

i | 
| 

| 

| | 

| 

| 
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Tariff Classification in each Country. Rates of Duty. Eyutealonts, 
Fr. Cts. £s. d, 
Of pure wool:—cont. 
Twisted, for tapestry ; unbleached or 
bleached, but not dyed : 

Combed, measuring to the kilo- 
gramme 30,500 metres or less of 

single yarn - - - | 100 kilos. 80°00 | Cwt. 012 2 

From 30,500 to 40,500 do. - Po 42°00 ” 017 1 

» 40,500 to 50,500 do. - 54°00 | ,, 

» 50,500 to 60,500 do. - ia 66°00, ,, 1 6 10 

»» 60,500 to 70,500 do. - 78°00 | ,, lll 8 

» 70,500 to 80,500 do. - 90°00 | ,, 116 7 

» 80,500 to 90,500 do. - 10200 ” i 

90,500 to 100,500 do. - ” 114°00 » 264 

Above 100,500 metres 120°00 28 9 


Twisted, for tapestry; dyed - - 

Note 1.—Yarns of alpaca, llama, vicuna, 
and camels’ hair pay as yarns of pure wool. 

Note 2-—Woollen yarns mixed with other 
materials as cotton, oon, &c., pay as woollen 
— provided the wool predominates in 
weight. 


Yarn of goats’ hair - . é 


PORTUGAL : 


All kinds, except for entechiany: 
Bleached - 
Dyed 

For embroidery ; bleached 

Do., dyed - - 


SPAIN : 


Raw or in the grease - - 
Cleaned or - - 
Dyed - - 


Iraty: 


Carded Yarns: 
Single: 
Unbleached ; measuring up to 10,000 
metres per kilogramme - - 
Do., measuring above 10,000 
metres per - 
Bleached - - 


Dyed - - 


Twisted ; unbleached, bleached, or dyed 


25 franes. per 100 kilos. (10s. 2d. per 
ewt.) above the duty on undyed, 
according to class. 


100 kilos. 24°00 | Cwt. 099 


Kilog *470| Cwt. 5 7 6 
” *750 811 6 
1,305 ,, 14.18 5 
” 2,120 i 24 4 9 

Pes. Cts 

Kilog 1:00 | Cwt. 2 0 8 
” 1°95 » 319 3 

Lire Cts. 


100 kilos. 45-00 | Cwt. 018 3 


55°00 12 4 

20 3 above the duty’ on unbleached, 
according to class. 

25 lire per 100 kilos. (10s. 2d. per 
ewt.) above the duty on unbleached, 
according to class. 

17 lire per 100 kilos. (6s. 11d. per 
ewt.) above the duty on single, 
according to class. 


* In addition to these rates a tax of 8 °/, upon the duty is payable for Custom 
house fees, and a further 2 °/, ad valorem for harbour works. These additions 
would raise the total duties payable to about 510 reis and 810 reis per kilogramme 
or bleached and dyed yarns respectively. 
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Tariff Classification in each Country. 


English 


Rates of Duty. Equivalents. 


Traty—-cont. 
Combed yarns : 
Single : 

Unbleached, measuring up to —— 
metres per kilogramme = - 

Do., measuring above 50,000 metres 
per kilogramme - - - 
leached - - 


Dyed - - 


Twisted - 


AUSTRIA : 


Yarns of wool or animal hair and vicuna 
yarns : 

Yarns of coarse animal hair (horned 
cattle hair, &c.) up to No. 5 
metrical, single or double, raw - 

Mohair, alpaca, and genappe yarns ; 
hard combed yarns (weft yarns) 
above No. 30 metrical, single or 
double, raw ; imported at specialiy 
authorised Custom houses - 

All other woollen, &c., yarns : 
Single, unbleached : 

Up to No. 45 metrical - - 

Above No. 45 - - - 

Twisted, of two or more threads, 
unbleached : 

Up to No. 45, metrical - - 
Above No. 45 - 

Single, bleached, dyed or printed: 
Up to No. 45, metrical - - 
Above No. 45 - - - 

Twisted, of two or more threads, 

bleached, dyed, or printed : 
Up to No. 45, metrical - - 
Above No. 45 - - - 

Note 1 -—Single or double mixed yarns, dyed, 
pay - 

Note warps, with per- 
mits, and under fulfilment of the conditions 
and meusures of control prescribed by the 
Government, pay - - 


SWITZERLAND : 


Single or double, wanmaten, combed, or 
carded 
Twisted, of three or more dusends, un- 


bleached, combed, or carded - - 
Bleached, combed, or carded - ‘ 
Dyed 
i spools, balls, or skeins, prepared for 
retail sale : 


Unbleached, single or double - 
Bleached, twisted of two or more 

threads - - - 
Dyed - - - 


| 
Lire Cts. 


100 kilos. 60°00 | Cwt. 1 4 5 


75°00 ” 110 6 

20 3), above the duty on unbleached, 
according to class. 

25 lire per 100 kilos. (10s. 2d. per 
ewt.) above the duty on unbleached, 
according to class. 

17 lire per 100 kilos, (6s. 11d. per 
ewt.) above the duty on single, 
according to class. 


Fis. Kr. 

100 kilos. 8°00 | Cwt. os 2 
1°50 1 6} 
” 8°00 ” 0 8 2 
12°00 012 2 
12°00 012 2 
14°00 O14 3 
12°00 Fa 2 
16°00 016 3 
16°00 016 3 
20°00 104 
12°00 012 2 
12°00 » 012 2 

Frs. Cts. 

100 kilos. 5°GO | Cwt. 0 2 oh 
” 8°00 ” 0 3 3 
” 9°00 ” 0 3 8 
” 5°00 ” 0 2 0} 
” 8°00 ” 0 3 3 
” 9°00 ” 0 3 8 


| 
| 

| | 
| 

| 
| | 
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Tariff Classification in each Country. Rates of Duty. | English 


| Equivalents. 
GREECE : Drs. £ 8. 
Unbleached, single or twisted - Free. | Free. 
Bleached or dyed, single or twisted - | Oke 5°40 | Cwt. 8 12 10 


Yarns employed in the manufacture of 


fezes, dyed in oil, not twisted - Free. Free 
TURKEY : 
All kinds - - - - 8 °/, ad val. 8 °/, ad val. 
RoOvuMANIA : Lei. B. 
All kinds, undyed - - - | 100 kilos. 90°00 | Cwt. 116 7 
Do., dyed of any colour - 150°00 
UniTED : 
Woollen and worsted yarns : Dol. Cts. 
Valued at, not exceeding cents 
per lb. Lb. Cwt.2 6 8) 
Do., above 30 cents and not exceed- "| z 
ing 40 cents per lb. - oi2)% » 216 of 
Do., above 40 cents and not exceeding o~ Be 
60 cents per lb. - O18] » 4 4 
Do., above 60 cents and not rexceeding | 
80 cents per Ib. 0°24 <| S19 
0°35 and 8 8 4 and 
Do., above 80 cents per Ib. - -{ 40°), ad val. | 40°), ad val. 


a 58511. 


| 
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VII—EXTRACTS FROM DIPLOMATIC AND 
CONSULAR REPORTS. 


Tue Russran Customs Duty on AGRICULTURAL 
IMPLEMENTS. 


A despatch, dated the 18th April last, has been received at the 
Foreign Office from Sir R, B. D. Morier, Her Majesty’s Ambas- 
sador at St. Petersburg, enclosing copy of an article reproduced 
in the Journal de St. Pétersbourg from the Gazette Russe depre- 
cating the excessive duty charged on agricultural implements 
imported into Russia. From this article it appears that the 
Agricultural Societies of Kiev, Minsk, and other towns have 
petitioned the Imperial Government for the reduction of the 
import duties on this class of machinery, 


Exports oF CEREALS FROM Rossi. 


In a despatch to the Foreign Office dated the 25th April last, 
. Sir R. B. D. Morier, Her Majesty’s Ambassador at St. Petersburg, 

transmits statement taken from the Journal de St. Pétersbourg 
showing the export of cereals from Russia from the 1st January 
to the 2nd April of the present year, with a comparison of the 
export trade for the corresponding period in 1888 and 1887. 

According to this statement the total quantity of cereals 
exported from Russia from the Ist January to the 2nd April 
1889 was 75,008,000 pouds, as compared with 71,875,000 pouds 
and 61,056,000 pouds for the corresponding periods of 1888 and 
1887 respectively. The quantities of the exports of wheat this 
year were 31,451,000 pouds, of rye 14,382,000 pouds, of oats 
11,202,000 pouds, and of barley 8,792,000 pouds. 


Sunken Wrecks ry Tacanroa Roapsteap. 
g,in a 


Mr. W. G. Wagstaff, Her Majesty’s Consul at Taganrog 
report to the Foreign Office dated the 8th April last, refers to a 
telegram of his of the same date announcing the appearance of a 
sunken wreck in the Tanganrog roadstead in the following 
terms 

“ Sunken wreck visible in vicinity of lower lightship, Krivaia 
beacon bearing north-west about six miles.” 

Mr. Wagstaff adds it is possible that the wreck now visible is 
one of those which occurred in November of last year, and which 
has been carried further down the roadstead by the ice. 
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Tirtis AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION, 


A report, dated the 17th April last, has been received at the 
Foreign Office from Mr. W. G. Wagstaff, Her Majesty’s Consul 
at Taganrog, enclosing copy of the Revwe Commerciale et Indus- 
trielle du Caucase. This Journal contains a notice of the 
Caucasian agricultural and industrial exhibition which will be 
opened at Tiflis on the 10th (22nd) September next, and close on 
the 20th October (1st November). 

The time of closing may be postponed. 

The exhibition will embrace the following sections :—I. Agri- 
cultural products. II. Horticulture and gardening. III. Wine 
making. IV. Silk culture and bee rearing. V. Milk and cattle- 
rearing industries, VI. Forestry. WII. Fisheries. VIII. Agri- 
cultural machines and implements. IX. Hand and machine 
industry. X. Metallurgy. XI. Professional education. 


MARGARINE TRADE IN SWEDEN, 


Sir F. R. Plunkett, Her Majesty’s Minister at Stockholm, in a 
despatch to the Foreign Office, dated the 10th April last, with 
reference to the production of margarine and artificial butters in 
Sweden, says :— 

« A motion has been made in the Riksdag for prohibiting both 
the making of margarine in Sweden and its importation from 
abroad, 

“The question had previously been much discussed in the news- 
papers and at various local meetings. 

“The protectionist party base their demand for prohibition on 
the ground that margarine is frequently made from inferior fats, 
producing a food deleterious to the public health, and that its 
production threatens to increase, thus damaging the milk and 
butter trade of Sweden. The free-trade party, on the other hand, 
contend that margarine, when made under proper control, produces 
a good and wholesome food for thoze who cannot afford the expense 
of real butter. 

“The Committee of the Riksdag to which this question was 
referred have reported in favour of prohibiting the importation 
of margarine from abroad, but allowing the continuation of its 
manufacture in Sweden. 

“ The discussion on the question in the two Houses of the 
Riksdag may be expected shortly.” 

In a further despatch to the Foreign Office, dated the 4th May, 
Sir F. R. Plunkett says :-— 

“The discussion of the proposed prohibition of margarine took 
place in both Chambers of the Riksdag this week, and has 
resulted in the complete triumph of the protectionist party. 

“‘ Both Chambers have agreed to request the Government— 

‘1st. To prohibit the manufacture in Sweden of margarine or 
oleomargarine. 
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“2nd. To prohibit the importation into Sweden of margarine or 
oleomargarine. 

* 3rd. To establish at the ports an effective Government control 
of all cream, milk, and butter imported into Sweden so as to 
ensure these articles not being below a certain standard. 

“ According to the forms of the Swedish Parliament, proposals 
for new legislation made by private members assume the shape of 
an ‘humble request to His Majesty to order, &c., &c. 

“It therefore now remains for the Government to decide what 
action it wiil take on this proposal of the two Houses in regard to 
margarine.” 


STATISTICS OF SwepIsH ‘TRADE. 


A despatch, dated the 18th April last, has been received at the 
Foreign Office from the Hon. Sir F. R. Plunkett, Her Majesty’s 
Minister at Stockholm, enclosing statistics of the Swedish import 
and export trade in various articles for the years 1885, 1886, 
1887, and 1888. 

According to these statistics, the imports of cotton, dyed and 
undyed, have increased from 10,868,000 kilos. in 1887 to 
12,066,000 kilos. in 1888, while brandy and spirits in casks, made 
from corn, potatoes, or other roots, have decreased from 39,652,000 
litres in 1887 to 31,180,000 litres in 1888. The import in 1885 
was only 10,103,000 litres. | Herrings, salted or preserved, dried 
or smoked, were imported to the extent of 27,056,000 kilos. in 
1888, as against 3v,100,000 kilos. in 1887. As compared with 
1887, the imports of coffee in 1888 increased from 9,762,000 kilos. 
to 13,663,000 kilos. The imports of oils, mineral, fossil, distilled 
by dry process, and rectified by purification, totalled in 1888, 
27,933,C00 kilos., as compared with 24,652,000 in 1887. In 
1888, 49,594,000 kilos. of wheat were imported, being in excess 
of the previous year, when 37,646,000 kilos. entered. Coal, coal- 
dust, and coke imported in 1888 amounted to 16,823,000 kilos., 
as against 14,716,000 kilos. in 1887. Of the imports of textile 
fabrics, wool took the largest share, 2,244,000 kilos. in 1888, and 
1,913,000 in 1887. 

Of the exports in 1888, brandy or spirits made from corn, 
potatoes, &c., in casks, represented a tctal of 24,621,000 litres, 
as compared with 38,372,000 litres in 1887. The quantity of fish, 
fresh, of all sorts, exported in 1888, was 38,251,000 kilos., as 
against 34,098,000 kilos. in 1887; and of fish, salted or cured, 
dried or smoked, 5,526,000 kilos. and 2,598,000 kilos. in 1887. 
The shipments cf iron ore from Sweden amounted in 1888 to a 
total quantity of 117,350,000 kilos., as against 41,985,000 kilos. 
in 1887 and 25,817,000 kilos. in 1885, 


| 
| 

| 

| 
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Swiss DRAWBACKS ON FOREIGN SUGAR. 


In reference to the notification on pp. 460-3 of the April 
number of the Board of Trade Journal, a despatch, dated the 
9th April last, has been received at the Foreign Office from Mr. C. 
Scott, Her Majesty’s Minister at Berne, who, respecting the rejec- 
tion by the Swiss Council of States of the Bill for giving drawbacks 
on foreign sugar used in the preparation of condensed milk, says :— 

“ The Government Bill sanctioning the concession of draw- 
backs in the case of foreign sugars for employment in the manu- 
facture of condensed milk in Switzerland, was adopted by a large 
majority in the National Council, but was rejected by the Council 
of States, the latter body being opposed in principle to the 
system of drawbacks, and expressing a preference for a reduction 
of the tariff on articles forming tle raw materials of important 
Swiss industries. 

“The result of this disagreement between the two Houses 
composing the Federal Assembly is that the question is now 
adjourned to the June session, and in the meantime the Federal 

. Council is invited to take again into consideration the alternative 
proposal of the Council of States.” 


ProposeD Rerorm oF Frencu INpDO-CHINESE TARIFF. 


A report, dated the 12th April last, has been received at the 
Foreign Office from Mr. J. A. Crowe, Her Majesty’s Commercial 
Attaché at Paris, who, with respect to the proposed reform of the 
French Indo-Chinese tariff, says :— 

“ For some time past a committee of the Chamber of Deputies 
has been discussing the question of altering the tariff of Indo-China. 

“ At a Cabinet Council held yesterday, it is announced that the 
new tariff drafted by the Commission was approved and sent up 
to the Council of State. 

“ According to semi-official communications made to the Temps, 
the Commission began by suppressing duties on Asiatic goods, 
viz., on preserved eggs, birds’ nests, sharks’ fins, cardamoms, betel 
nut, pepper, cinnamon, timber, bamboo, rattan, Chinese pottery 
and earthenware, and teas of low grades. 

“The prohibition of Chinese sugar was repealed, and in its 
stead a duty of 5 francs per 100 kilos. was established, and the 
import duty on rice was taken off. 

“ After making further reductions on Asiatic goods, of which no 
details are given, the Commission proceeded to deal with the 
import duties on cottons. 

“The present tariff imposes duties of about 15 per cent. 
ad val. all round (as the Temps states) on cottons, M. R. Wad- 
dington, in the name of the Rouen manufacturers, advocated an 
increase to those duties, so that coarse yarns, at present charged 
18 francs 50 cents per 100 kilos., would in future pay 30 francs, and 
all other yarns and tissues be subject to increased duty in proportion. 

* Several speakers opposed M. Waddington, showing that 
yarns should be allowed to enter Indo-China from Bombay, as a 
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necessary supply of raw material; showing, too, that if Rouen 
could not find a market without an additional protection in Indo- 
China of 60 per cent., the fault must lie in the defects of the 
manufacturers’ plant. 

“ These views were urged with much insistance by the agents 
and representatives of the trade of Hanoi and Saigon. In spite 
of their strong opposition, the Commission took M. Waddington’s 
view, and carried his proposal by seven to five, and the Govern- 
ment, as I already stated, accepted the tariff as it had been drafted. 

** All this has been done in the face of the opposition of the 
Chambers of Commerce of the French Indo-China possessions, 
which point out that since January rice has been imported into 
Saigon to the amount of 614,000 piculs, though, during the first 
quarter of 1888, rice was exported from Saigon to the amount of 
2,000,000 piculs; though it appears, too, that the export trade of 
Lavs and Cambodia, which passed through Cochin-China, has 
ceased to come through its old channels, and consequently that the 
business of the French Indo-Chinese possessions has necessarily 
been curtailed all round, except so far it is done by Chinese and 
other smugglers.” 


Tyr CoMMERCIAL TREATY BETWEEN ITALY AND 
SWITZERLAND. 


A despatch, dated the 13th April last, has been received at the 
Foreign Office from the Marquis of Dufferin and Ava, Her 
Majesty’s Ambassador at Rome, reporting that the ratifications of 
the treaty of commerce between Italy and Switzerland were 
exchanged on the 11th April at the Braschi Palace, in Rome 
The treaty was to come into force on the 15th April. 


GREEK CONSTRUCTION. 


A despatch, dated the 8th April last, has been received at the 
Foreign Office from the Hon. Sir E. Monson, Her Majesty’s 
Minister at Athens, enclosing copy of the French text of the 
agreement under which tenders will be invited for the construction 
of the Larissa railway. 

In a further despatch to the Foreign Office on this subject, Sir 
E. Monson encloses translation cf the Bill authorising the Govern- 
ment to enter into contracts for the construction of the Pirzus- 
Athens-Larissa railway with branches to the frontier, to Chalcis, 
and to the port of Lamia; accompanied by the French text of the 
agreement to be entered into by contractors; of the cahier des 
charges ; and of the circular issued by the Greek Government for 
communication to foreign countries. These documents, Sir E. 
Monson says, have been forwarded to the Greek Legations and 
Consulates-General at Paris, London, Berlin, Frankfort and 
Brussels, at which posts copies thereof are procurable by parties 
interested. 

Copies of all the enclosures referred to above may be seen on 
application at the Commercial Department, Buard of Trade, 
Whitehall Gardens, S.W. 
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A notice as to this railway appeared on p. 433 of the April 
number of the Board of Trade Journal. 

With reference to the construction of railways in Greece, the 
Levant Herald for the 17th April last reports that the Bill 
relating to the Peloponnesus line was passed by the Greek 
Chamber on the 16th April last. This Bill, it continues, is one 
submitted by M. Tricoupis for the completion of the Peloponnesus 
network of railways. It provides for the construction of lines 
from Pyrgos to Pylos, and from Pyrgos through Sparta to 
Gythion, and also from Missolonghi to Antirheum at the entrance 
of the Corinthian Gulf opposite Patras. The Government is to 
contribute 20,000 frances for each kilometre. The Premier in 
introducing his Bill to the Chamber announced that a company is 
ready to undertake the making of these lines. 


INVESTMENT OF BririsH CAPITAL IN BRAZIL. 


A report, dated the 28th February last, has been received at the 
Foreign Office from Mr. C, W. Bennett, Her Majesty’s Consul at 
Rio Grande do Sul, respecting a scheme for the purchase, by a 
London syndicate, of the gas, water, and tramway companies in 
Rio Grande, Pelotas, and Porto Alegre. Mr, Bennett says :— 

“Mr. Heyland, the manager of the City of Santos Improve- 
ments Company, has lately paid a visit to this province in 
connexion with a scheme for the purchasing by a London syndi- 
cate of the gas, water, and tramway companies in Rio Grande do 
Sul, Pelotas, and Porto Alegre, with all their plant rights. I 
understand from Mr. Heyland that, after carefully examining the 
plant, works, and books of the seven different native companies— 
the gas in the three towns all belongs to the same owners—he is 
of opinion that the scheme is full of promise, and ought to return 
at least 5 per cent. tou the new shareholders from the very 
commencement, and that he has in consequence urged his prin- 
cipals by telegraph to leave no stone unturned to complete the 
sale. 

**It appears that the companies, especially gas and trams, are 
quite ready to sell, and, if rumours are correct, the terms offered 
by Mr. Heyland since his departure are sufficiently seductive to 
tempt even the most obstinate holders. 

“The result of the different offers will only be made known 
some weeks hence, after the general meetings are held. 

“ The scheme, if carried out in its entirety, will create quite a 
financial revolution in the province. 

“Tt will set free from three to four hundred thousand pounds 
of native capital, which will have to be invested, probably locally, 
in other schemes. 

“It is only natural to suppose that the greater part of this 
sum would be invested in starting new national industries, and it 
ought, if wisely dealt with, to confer very great advantages upon 
the province. 
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“ Agriculture, commerce, colonisation, docks, harbour improve- 
ments, frozen meat trade, salt making, may be amongst the most 
probable schemes on which the suddenly a¢quired wealth might 
be expended. 

« As regards the British company, it is more difficult to forecast 
the result. But speaking generally, and without special technical 
knowledge of their actual financial state, or of the method of 
management of these companies, I do not see why, with proper 
management, fair returns should not be obtained. The companies 
all pay well at present under local management. If those returns 
are fairly earned, and are not paid out of capital—and I have no 
reason to suppose that they are paid out of capital—the whole 
seven companies merged in one should pay at least equally well, 
and a large saving should accrue from having one directorate 
instead of seven. None of the establishments, however, are up to 
English standard, and all will undoubtedly require considerable 
sums laid out in improvements and renewal of plant. 

“On the whole, I consider the scheme one in which British 
capital may fairly be invested with a reasonable hope of profit, 
provided always the company is properly managed, and too much 
money not paid out for the purchase. 

“An investment of from seven to eight hundred thousand 
pounds of British money in the province will give England a large 
stake in the country. Railways, banks, and to a great extent 
navigation, are already practically in British hands, and if this 
new scheme is carried out, Great Britain will have by far the 
lion’s share of what is most valuable in the district.” 


IncREASED ACTIVITY IN THE Post AND TELEGRAPH OFFICES 
IN THE ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 

Mr. G. Jenner, Her Majesty’s Chargé d’Affaires at Buenos 
Ayres, in a despatch to the Foreign Office, dated the 2nd March 
last, with reference to the increased activity in the post and 
telegraph offices in the Argentine Republic, says :— 

“ As an evidence of the increase of commercial activity in the 
Argentine Republic during the last few years, I subjoin the 
following figures concerning the movements of the post and 
telegraph offices during the years 1884-88 :— 


Years. Letters. Printed Matter.| Post Cards. Telegrams. 
1884 17,427,431 10,625,218 _ 567,632 
1885 20,050,000 15,425,000 _ 658,461 
1886 23,174,481 19,993,472 _— 821,378 
1887 26,691,24% 24,776,456 264,074 816,054 
1888 33,544,841 27,974,999 526,595 851,353 


“The increase of letters during the five years is consequently 
seen to be more than 92 per cent., in printed matter over 151 per 
cent., and in telegrams about 60 per cent.” 


|| 
| 
| | 
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VIII.—MISCELLANEOUS TRADE NOTICES. 


StatTisticAL ABSTRACT OF THE OF MAN, 


A communication, dated the 15th April last, has been received 
from the Lieutenant-Governor of the Isle of Man, forwarding 
copy of the statistical abstract of the Isle of Man for each year 
from 1878 to 1887. Inter alia, the abstract deals with the 
following subjects:—Gross public revenue, gross public expen- 
diture, quantities of dutiable goods imported, Customs tariff, 
harbuur dues, receipts and expenditure, population, tonnage of 
shipping entered and cleared, shipping registered, shipping built, 
fishing boats and crews, acreage under crops, and number of live 
stock, railways, tramways, We. &e. 


Russian Customs Poticy on THE TRANSCASPIAN FRONTIER, 

The Journal de St. Pétersbourg for the 17th April last, with 
reference to the Customs régime adopted by Russia on the 
Transcaspian frontier, says :— 

“In order to increase the traffic on the railway connecting 
Russia in Europe with Central Asia, it is necessary in the first 
place to facilitate as much as possible Russian commercial 
relations with Khorassan, Bokkhara, and the other countries of 
Central Asia, and to see that the Transcaspian railway cannot 
be utilised to the profit of foreign merchants to import free of duty 
into Russia and ‘Turkestan, Persian, Anglo-Indian, and European 
goods, 
~ «© After having studied the question in all its bearings, the 
Ministry of Finance has expressed the conviction that the time 
has not yet arrived to submit the Transcaspian territory to the 
Customs régime adopted in the other parts of the Empire. 
Moreover, the mode of taxation of foreign goods practised by the 
natives leaves, notwithstanding its simplicity, nothing to be 
desired. It is customary in all the countries of Central Asia to 
subject all goods brought to market to a tax, known as patcha or 
ziakéta, at the rate of 2} per cent. ad valorem. The collectors of 
the taxes are, it appears, strictly honest, and they have acquired a 
large experience in the valuation of the goods. The patcha tax 
in the district of Merv has yielded to the Treasury a revenue of 
6,868 roubles in 1884 and of 30,781 roubles in 1887. In view 
of the simplicity of this fiscal régime and the perfectly satisfactory 
results which it has given heretofore, it has been considered 
advisable to extend it, by the law of the 24th January, to the 
whole of Transcaspian territory. The patcha tax, at the rate 
of 24 per cent. ad valorem, is levied on all goods of foreign origin 
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intended for local consumption and those which pass through 
Bokkhara, Khiva, and Turkestan. . 

The Customs system at present in force in Turkestan is 
sufficient to suppress smuggling. As regards foreign merchandise 
imported by the Transcaspian line into Russia in Europe, this is 
subject to the control of a new Customs office, specially established 
for that purpose at Ouzan Ada.* . 


CONSUMPTION OF MEAT IN St. PETERSBURG. 


The Journal de St. Pétersbourg for the 16th April last contains 
the following information respecting the consumption of meat in 
St. Petersburg 

The town of St. Petersburg consumes annually 25 or 26 million 
roubles’ worth of meat of every kind, of poultry and of game. 
The Russian capital has 655 butchers’ shops. The retail traders 
number 530, and the amount of their business exceeds 10,405,000 
roubles. The 125 wholesale traders have a turnover amountin 
to 28,832,000 roubles. There are at St. Petersburg 105 ne 
butchers’ shops. The turnover of the 86 retail pork butchers 
amounts to 632,000 roubles, That of the 19 wholesale dealers is 
1,555,000 roubles. 


Russ1an Customs pts. 


The Journal de St. Pétersbourg for the 20th April last says 
that the Russian Customs Administration has recently published 
the statement of the foreign trade of Russia in 1888, vid the 
European frontier and the Caucasian coast of the Black Sea. 

Compared with the preceding year, the Customs receipts 
collected in 1888 show, by a total of 69,947,422 metallic roubles 
and 2,339,441 credit roubles, a surplus of 5,776,955 metallic 
roubles and 54,286 credit roubles. The Customs receipts have 
particularly increased on tea, cotton, coal, coke, &c. Excepting 
cotton, the importation of which has fallen from 10,056,000 pouds 
in 1887 to 6,890,000 pouds in 1888, all the above-mentioned 
articles have been imported in larger quantities than in the 
preceding year. With respect to the decrease in the imports of 
cotton in 1888, it is explained by the fact that in the fear of an 
increased import duty on that article, there was imported in 
1887 much more cotton than was in reality required by native 
industry (during the period from 1884 to 1886 the annual 
importation of cotton has varied between 6 and 7 million pouds). 

In converting the metallic amounts into roubles credit and 
vice versé according to the average annual rate (and not according 


* See notice on p. 498. 
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to the unvarying rate established for the Budget), the following 
totals of Customs receipts for the last seven years are obtained :— 


Millions of roubles. 


Metallic. Credit. 
1888 : 79°26 134° 46 
1887 - - - 64°54 115°34 
1886 = - - 69°30 113°79 
1885 - - - 64°85 102° 24 
1884 - - - 66°12 104° 69 
1883 - . 66°90 108-24 
1882S - 65°49 103-92 

The following comparison indicating the relation between 


the Customs duties and the value of the articles imported, 
demonstrates the continual iacrease of the Russian Customs Tariff. 
This relation is expressed by the following co-efficients :— 


Articles Materials 
— of necessary for — 1 General 
Food. ry. manufactured, average. 
Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
1884 36 12 20 20 
1885 49 14 27 24 
1886 59 16 30 28 
1887 75 17 34 29 
1888 81 19 31 31 


In the course of the last decennial period the Customs duties 
have been gradually increased by 250 per cent. for articles of 
food, and by 150 per cent. for materials necessary for industrial 


purposes. 


A New Swepisu Inpustry. 


A new Swedish industry is described in the Swedish Post och 
Inrikes Tidningar for April 18th. It consists in the manufacture 
of small decorative figures in high relief, made of pasteboard, 
and accurately dressed in the national dress of the peasants, or 
in historical costumes. The demand for these figures has become 
very considerable, and extends into most of the countries of 
Europe. Mr. Hasse W. Tullberg, who is one of the leading 
manufacturers of these figures in Stockholm, is preparing a very 
interesting collection of them for the Paris Exhibition. This will 


consist of upwards of 500 different figures in various national 
costumes, Swedish, Norwegian, Russian, German, Austrian, 
Hungarian, French, and Spanish, executed with extreme atten- 
tion to historical accuracy in detail. 


The export of these littie 
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ornaments from Sweden is already very considerable, and the 


‘industry, which requires great taste and delicacy of handling 


employs a large number of hands, 


SEAL AND WHALE FIsHERIES OF Norway IN 1888. 


The French Consul at Christiania writes, on the 19th of 
February of this year, that for the seal fishery in the Arctic 
Ocean, Norway fitted out, in 1888, 23 steamers, having a total 
tonnage of 5,913 tons, and manned by a crew of 1,172 persons. 
As usual, this fleet started in the beginning of the month of May. 
The vessels returned with about 81,000 sealskins and 13,000 tons 
of oil, the value of the latter per ton being 30 krona (the krona is 
equivalent to 1s. 1}d.). The price of the skins varied, according 
to the age of the animals, from 3 k. 87 Gre to 7 k. 22 bre. After 
deducting from the gross product of the fishery season the expenses 
of fitting out and the maintenance of the crew, it is estimated that 
there remains about 130,000 k. profit to be divided among the 
fleet-owners. This result is much more favourable than that of 
1887, which produced an absolute deficit. 

The bottle-nose whale fishery was undertaken by 19 sailing 
vessels and 7 steamers, of a total tonnage of 2,774, with crews of 
522 men. There were captured 1,033 whales, which produced 
about 9,000 tons of oil, at an average price of 43 k. 50 Gre 
per ton, that is to say, a gross value of 399,000 k., which 
leaves a reasonable profit for the outfitters. In 1887, 1,143 hottle- 
nose whales were taken. 

In the province of Finmark the fishery of the common whale 
has been undertaken by 33 steamers, The result is by this time 
known for 31 of these. The latter have captured 626 whales, 
producing oil valued at about 1,200,000 k. 

The town of Tromso sent out 53 boats, of 4,489 tons in all, and 
crews of 358 men. These boats proceded to the shores of Spitz- 
bergen, and have returned with a catch valued at about 155,080 k. 
The result of expeditions from the other towns of Finmark is not 
yet published, but it is known that the Vard6 fishery has been 
disastrous. 


TrANsport OF FresH FIsu FROM JUTLAND. 


The Danish Berlingske Tidende for the 17th April last 
announces that the first successful attempt to transport fresh fish 
from Jutiand to the central market of Berlin was made on the 
14th of April. It was made in one of the patent Swedish railway 
carriages, lately invented by a manufacturer at Malmi, provided 
with water-chambers, ice-channels, and various other ingenious 
devices for preserving the freshness of the fish. The cargo 
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consisted of 11,000 lbs. of cod, halibut, and flounders. Although, 
through an accident in the arrangements, the fish train arrived 
in Berlin 24 hours later than it was expected, the fish were found 
to be as fresh as if they had just been taken out of the sea. It is 
now intended immediately to try whether eels and lobsters cannot 
successfully be forwarded in the same way. 


GeRrMAN TRADE IN WINES. 


The French Consul at Berlin gives the following particulars of 
the trade in foreign wines in Germany :— 

Germany exported, in the course of last year, 120,036 metric 
quintals of wines in cask, 43,411 metric quintals of wines in 
bottles, and 15,741 metric quintals of sparkling wines. The 
principal markets for wines in cask are Switzerland, America, The 
Netherlands, and France. The greater part of the wines in 
bottle is sent to England, America, and The Netherlands. 
Sparkling wines go chiefly to England ; this country imports about 
half of the German production. The exports of 1887 have given 
almost the same results. 

As regards the import of foreign wines, the figures relating to 
_ the year 1887 give 555,495 metric quintals of wines in cask, 
7,075 metric quintals of wines in bottles, and 15,750 metric 
quintals of champagne ; total 578,320 metric quintals. During 
last year there was a considerable increase in the import of wines. 
Germany consumed, in 1888, 75,245 metric quintals more of 
foreign wines than in the preceding year, and the total of foreign 
imports is four times greater than that of the exports of German 
wines. In the wine-growing regions of the Palatinate, with a 
view to change this unsatisfactory state of affairs, demands are 
being made for a modification of the legislation in force. The 
present regulations actually favour foreign competition by obliging 
the consumers in North Germany to have recourse to foreign 
countries for a product suited to their tastes. 


FEMALE LABOUR IN SILESIA. 


The following information respecting female labour in Silesia 
is extracted from the last report of the United States Consul at 
Breslau :— 

“From the report of the factory and mill inspectors it appears 
that the number of women engaged at hard manual labour in 
mines and furnaces in Silesia, instead of diminishing, is actually 
on the increase. In Upper Silesia, in 1887, 787 more women were 
employed at furnace work than in 1886, while in textile factories 
the number of female employées had decreased. The inspectors 
consider the propriety of continuing to employ women at some of 
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their present occupations in mines and the metal industries as at 
least questionable. In zinc furnaces they are employed in 
removing the product and the refuse, but this work, although 
better suited for men, is mainly in the open air, and not injurious 
to health. In the morning, however, the women must tend the 
ovens while the place is filled with dust and zine vapours, and 
their severe physical labour is performed in an overheated 
atmosphere, tempered only by dangerous draughts. 

*In the ore mines the women are employed mainly in the 
hoisting shafts and at pushing cars. At a depth of from 22 to 
23 yards the task of four girls is to hoist 80 tubs, containing from 
1 to 1} hundredweight of ore each, to the surface, in a shift of 
eight hours. That the workwomen, in spite of the low wages, 
prefer this severe labour to domestic service, is probably owing to 
their dislike of the restrictions placed on the house servants and 
their long hours of labour, whereas in the mines 16 hours out of 
the 24 are entirely their own. 

“In the foundries, steel-works, and rolling-mills, women 
perform day labourers’ services, such as are not considered 
specially injurious by the overseers. 

* Doubts are expressed of the advisability of continuing to 
employ women in beet-sugar mills and refineries, inasmuch as 
their work is carried on near the centrifugal machines and in the 
centrifugal rooms, and is morally and physically injurious. In | 
the Breslau and Liegnitz districts fewer women are employed now 
than formerly in sugar-mills. In the cigar factories the long 
desired separation of the sexes has at last been accomplished. 

“But the condition of female labourers in mines, furnaces, and 
factories, although in some instances more degrading, is yet not 
so deplorable as that of the women and girls who endeavour to 
earn a livelihood by hand labour in this city. As shown by the 
inquiries concerning women’s wages set on foot by the city 
statistician, the earnings of girls in many branches of industry are 
not more than 72 cents to 1°19 dol. per week, while their average 
weekly expenses are not less than 1°55 dols., made up as follows: 
lodging, 24 cents ; dinner, 42 cents ; breakfast, lunch, and supper, 
53 cents; contribution to sick fund, 4 cents; clothing, shoes, 
washing, fire and light, medicine, and various other necessities, 
32 cents. 

“Unmarried women who live with their parents may be able to 
defray their personal expenses with an income of from 72 cents to 
1:19 dol. per week, but those who cannot depend on parental 
assistance must reduce their living expenses to the starvation 
point. In fact, the inspector declares that most of these 
working girls live in summer on black bread, cheap sausage, and 
herrings, with one properly cooked meal on Sundays. Whether 
this diet permits them to live on their earnings is at least 
questionable ; at all events, it is not proper nourishment.” 


| 
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EsTABLISHMENT OF A BELGIAN EMIGRATION BUREAU AT 
BuENos AYRES. 


The Bulletin du Musée Commercial for the 20th April last, 
says that by a recent decree, M. Fernand Wodon, principal at 
the Department of the Ministry for Foreign Affairs, has been 
appointed in charge of a mission for the purpose of establishing 
and directing at Buenos Ayres an information bureau for the use 
of Belgian emigrants. 

The Belgian bureau at Buenos Ayres is required to give 
substantial assistance to emigrants from Belgium. It will give 
them information as to the practical means of finding as quickly 
as possible occupation under advantageous conditions; it will 
show them the centres where Belgian workers are already 
established ; and it will constitute in fact a kind of labour 
exchange where those who come to offer their services will find 
all the information they desire. 

Further, the agent in charge of the bureau will remain as much 
as possible in relation with the emigrants established in the 
Argentine Republic, and will receive any complaints they may 
have to make for transmission to the Belgian Consulate. 


New oF RAMIE Fipre IN Paris. 


The Journal Officiel for the 14th April last states that the 
French Ramie Commission met on the 8th April, at the Ministry 
of Agriculture, under the presidency of M. Feray, senator. 

In this sitting M. Imbs analysed the conclusions of the report 
addressed to the Minister of Agriculture, in the name of the jury 
empowered with the examination of the apparatus and processes 
for preparing the ramie shown at the exhibition of the 25th 
September 1888, and the Director of Agriculture submitted to 
the Commission the programme of the new ramie-preparing 
exhibition. 

This exhibition, which will form an integral part of the 
Universal Exhibition, Group VIII. (Agriculture), will take place 
in the course of the month of August next. 


Tue Paris INTERNATIONAL AGRICULTURAL CONGRESS. 


A communication, dated the 20th March last, has been received 
from the President of the Committee of Organisation of the 
International Congress of Agriculture proposed to be held at 
Paris, to the effect that to meet the pressing demands of the 
occasion the date of the Congress has been postponed; it will be 
held from Thursday the 4th to Thursday the 11th July, in the 
Trocadero Palace, instead of in the month of September as 
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formerly arranged. Discussions will take place on the following 
phases of the agricultural situation :— 

Section I1—The agricultural crisis. Its effects. . Its causes. 
Remedies proposed to meet it. 

Section IT.-— Banking and insurance institutions in the country. 

Section III.—Agricultural instruction. Establishments of 
agricultural instruction properly so-called. Agricultural instruc- 
tion annexed to the general or university establishments of 
instruction. Establishments of agronomical institutions. 

Section I1V.—Agricultural industries. Industrial cultivaiions. 
Sugar industry. Distilling. Various industries. Milk industry. 

Section V.— Viticulture and sericciulture. Statistics. Cultiva- 
tion of the vine. Precautions against the phylloxera. American 
vines. Wine-making. Distillation. Champagne and vins de 
liqueurs. Vinegar. 

Section VI.—International regulations relative to the protec- 
tion of birds, to the destruction of animals and injurious weeds, 
to the re-stocking of waters, and to water police. 


Tue ConpiITION OF TRADE IN FrREeNcH CocuIn Cutna.* 


A Saigon correspondent writing to the Temps, under date of 
the 9th March last, describes the commercial condition in Cochin 
China as follows :— 

“It is more than time to provide a remedy for the economic 
condition of the colony. The commercial crisis is assuming a 
very alarming proportion. Since the lst January we have 
exported 613,913 piculs of rice, whilst, during the same period in 
1888, we exported 1,942,127. 

“‘ The export of our other products also diminishes in alarming 
proportions, and it would appear that the products which till 
lately came from Laos and Upper Cambodia take, in consequence 
of our Customs policy, another route than that through our port 
(Saigon). The longer one waits, the more will the current turn 
from Cochin China, and greater efforts will consequently be 
necessary to regain it, if it ever can be regained.” 


Tue Frence CHAMBER OF COMMERCE IN LONDON. 


A communication has been received at the Board of Trade to the 
effect that the French Chamber of Commerce in London has pro- 
visionally changed its address, and is settled at present at Monu- 
ment House, Monument Yard, E.C. It is added that this body 
will eventually take offices of a permanent character in the centre 
of the City. 


* See also report by Mr. Crowe on proposed reform of French Indo-Chinese Tariff, 
p. 527. 
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ComMMERCIAL MusEuM AT TAMATAVE. 


In a circular letter of the 30th of March last, M. Tirard, as 
President of the French Council and Minister of Commerce, 
appealed to the merchants and manufacturers of France to send 
specimens of their products to the French Chamber of Commerce 
of Madagascar for the ——_ of stocking the newly-established 
commercial museum at Tamatave. 


SYNDICATE OF ITALIAN MANUFACTURERS OF SEWING 
THREAD. 


According to the Moniteur Officiel du Commerce for the 11th 
April last, the chief manufacturers of sewing thread in Italy have 
established at Milan a syndicate called Fabriche Consorziate di 
Filati Cucirini in Italia. In consequence of this step, the prices 
of threads on bobbins, which had fallen to a very low rate, have 
been increased by from 20 to 25 per cent., according to qualities. 


Tur Trave or AustriaA-HuNnGRY IN 1888. 


The Economiste Frangais for the 6th April last publishes a 
letter from a correspondent at Vienna, containing the following 
information respecting the foreign trade of Austria-Hungary in 
1888 :— 

“The foreign trade of Austria-Hungary in 1888 has shown a 
very considerable improvement, and the export trade has greatly 
increased. According to trustworthy estimates, the value of the 
merchandise exported from Austria Hungary in 1888 amounts to 
about 725 million florins. Compared with 1887, this is an 
increase in value amounting to 52°6 million florins, or 7°*8 per 
cent. According to the same authority the value of merchandise 
imported is 533‘1 million florins, against 562°7 millions in 
1887. The movement of imports has thus diminished to the- 
extent of 29°6 millions, or 5°2 per cent. This falling off results. 
from the increase of the import duties established in 1887. On 
the whole, the amount of exports is 192°4 million florins greater 
than that of the imports. If these figures be compared with those 
of 1887, there is to be noted an increase of the surplus amounting 
to 82°2 million ftorins, or to 74°6 percent. The Nouvelle Presse 
Libre gives the following as the trade statements of the last 
three years :— 


Millions of Florins. 


| 
Excess of 
Export. | Import. | Total. inn wating 
1886 698°6 539°2 1,237°8 159°4 
1887 672°9 562°7 1,235°6 110°2 
1888 725°5 533°1 1,258°6 192°4 


A 58511, D 
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The import of specie is stated at 15,750 kilogrammes in 1888 
and 4,058 kilogrammes in 1887. The exports of gold in specie is 
also increasing, 6,843 kilogrammes in 1888 and 2,268 kilogrammes 
in 1887. The imports of raw silver figure at 32,818 kilogrammes, 
against 20,928 kilogrammes in 1887. The imports of silver coin 
have diminished 3,916 kilogrammes in 1888 and 11,031 kilo- 

ammes in 1887. The export of silver coin amounts to 9,598 

ilogrammes in 1888, against 11,002 kilogrammes in the preceding 
year. 


TurkisH Wine InpDusTRY. 


The Revue de ? Orient says that a new company for cultivating 
the vine is about to be started at Constantinople. Its object will 
be to improve as much as possible the manufacture of native 
wines, and to supply them as ordinary table wines at very low 
prices. This company will also take possession of immense vine- 
yards in the interior of the country, and will sell the produce to 
the great French houses, which, for some years past, have been 
importing Turkish wines. One of the most competent of living 
specialists will be placed at the head of the new company, the 
capital of which, in shares, will shortly be issued by one of the 
Constantinople banks. 


NAVIGATION AT THE Movurus OF THE DANUBE. 
The Journal de la Chambre de Commerce de Constantinople for 


. the 6th April last contains the following particulars of the move- 


ment of navigation at the mouth of the Danube :— 


“ It appears from statistical returns published by the European 
Commission of the Danube, and from data furnished by the 
Turkish Consul at Galatz, that, during the year 1888, vessels 
leaving the Danube and those having loaded in, the roadstead of 
Soulina, numbered 1,771, of a total tonnage of 1,332,907 tons. 

“ 1887 was the first year, since the Commission has been 
established, that the tonnage of boats leaving the Danube attained 
the figure of one million, It is seen that the ascending move- 
ment is always going on, since the total of tonnage in 1888 is 
above the exceptional tonnage of the year 1887 (1,203,603) by 
129,224 tons. 

“ The average tonnage for each ship during the year 1888 is 753, 
Thus then, notwithstanding the exemptions accorded since 1881 
to boats of less than 100 tons capacity, and since 1885, to those of 


200 tons, the average rate of the tonnage has gradually continued 
increasing 
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“ The total receipts collected by the Navigation Bureau reached, 
in 1888, the sum of 2,077,110 francs, whilst the receipts had not 
previously reached two millions, 

‘‘ This increase is without doubt due to the three reductions of 
the tax made since 1882, and which have amounted in six years to 
more than 60 per cent., taking into account the exemptions 
accorded to ships of less than 200 tons burthen and to river 
pilotage. 

“« In 1887, the boats leaving the Danube under the Turkish flag 
numbered 321, of a total displacement of 46,298 tons. In 1888 
there were 347 sailing and 39 steam, or a total of 386 boats of 
64,467 tons capacity. ‘These ships have paid to the Navigation 
Bureau a cum of 39,555 francs on account of navigation dues. 

« It appears from the above returns that Ottoman navigation on 
the Danube is annually increasing, and that, for the first time in 
1888, steamboats appeared in this navigation. 

« Finally, the Ottoman mercantile navy, which held the sixth 
place as regards navigation on the Danube, has risen to the fourth 
place for the number of ships, and comes immediately after 
Great Britain, which holds the first place in respect of tonnage. 
It is to be hoped that, owing to the recent decision of the Com- 
mission, which has just lowered by 40 per cent. the navigation 
dues of the Danube, the movement to which we refer will go on 
progressing.” 


Works IN Eeypt. 


The Journal de la Chambre de Commerce de Constantinople 
for the 20th April last, with reference to proposed public improve 
ments in Egypt, says :— 

‘‘ Besides the construction of three sraall lines of local interest 
in Lower Egypt and at Fayoum, the railway which goes from 
Assiout in Upper Egypt to Cairo (left bank) will be extended to 
Ghirgheh, making a new track of 150 kilometres with important 
centres such as Tahtah-Sohag and Ghirgheh. 

“The question is broached of making shortly a second extension 
and of extending the line as far as Denderah, 80 kilometres from 
Ghirgheh. 

“« Another work determined upon by the Egyptian Government is 
the connexion of the two principal stations at Cairo, to wit: that 
of Choubrah (right bank) and that of Boulacq-Dacrour (left 
bank) by means of a bridge across the Nile. At present, a branch 
line goes from each of these two stations to the river, but there 
the passage is broken, except during certain seasons (about four 
months) when a steam ferry boat can be worked.” 
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ENGLISH AND FRENCH TRADE 1N MADAGASCAR. 


A. correspondent of the Jvurnal des Débats, writing from 
Tananarivo on the 20th March last, with respect to French and 
English trade competition in Madagascar, says :— 

“A Frenchman has just obtained an important order for a 
ship, cannons, furniture, &c. Hitherto the English have had the 
monopoly of these kinds of supplies, and they are by no means 
satisfied in being deprived of them. However, it should be known 
that it is partly their own fault. They have so increased their 
prices (guns bought for 3s. in London have been sold here for 
55 francs) that the Malagasys, seeing that a system of extortion, 
as they termed it, was being practised, have gone elsewhere for 
their goods. If French merchants will only be satisfied with a 
fair profit, and sell gocd articles, France will in all probability 
keep the whole trade in its own hands.” : 


MarKeET FoR WARES IN MADAGASCAR. 


The French Moniteur Officiel du Commerce for 4th April says 
that iron hammered but not wrought is easily placed in Mada- 
~ whether in bars, plates, or other forms, of whatever 

imensions. Wrought iron is also easily sold in the form of 
mattocks, shovels, and to some slight degree domestic utensils, 
but the latter not so largely as used to be the case, the Hovas 
being very industrious and rapidly learning to imitate European 
manufactures. Iron that can be sent in the form of buildings, 
houses, or shops, which only need wooden or brick fittings to 
complete them, is acceptable in Madagascar. Sheet iron beaten 
thin to form the outer covering of packages is also used to a 
large extent, and at present is mainly supplied from the English 
markets. Agricultural implements cannot be sold as yet, the 
colony still being in a rudimentary condition so far as agriculture 
is concerned. Important concessions have, however, been made 
for the working of the forests, and so no doubt before long there 
will be required steam-saws and other instruments of a similar 
description. 


America’s OIL SuPPLy. 


Bradstreet’s for the 13th April lasi, respecting the undeveloped 
supply of oil in America, says :— 

* An article published in the Oil City Derrick recently con- 
tains some statements regarding the area and character of the 
illuminating oil-bearing territory which should be reassuring to 
believers in a possible future oil famine in this country. ‘ The oil 
regions, as now developed,’ the article states, ‘extend from 
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‘ Wellsville, N.Y., crossing Pennsylvania at nearly a 45 degree line 
‘to Dunkard Creek, in West Virginia. On an air line, this covers 
‘a distance of 204 miles in length, and, so far as developed, the 
‘belt is about 10 miles in width. The yield of the oil-fields up to 
* March 1, 1889, was 340,133,997 barrels. About 150,000,000 
‘ barrels of this came from McKean County alone, and this county 
‘ is still good for 20,000 barrels a day.’ The total future pro- 
duction of this belt is beyond prediction. ‘It has been noted,’ 
says the article, ‘that oil-bearing rock, wherever found, usually 
‘ yields about the same quantity of oil to a given acre. The yield 
‘ of oil per square mile of territory during the first 15 years of 
‘its existence is about 1,000,000 barrels.” It is considered 
certain, however, that each of the 204 square miles of territory 
will not yield this quantity. If it did, the total production there 
outlined would be about 2,040,000,000 barrels. ‘ This belt of 
‘ 204 miles is a chain of pools, large and small, and until the 
‘area of each one is known, the total yield would be simply 
conjecture.’ 

“ The figures and estimates given relate only to the region 
where the illuminating oil of commerce is produced, namely, New 
York, Pennsylvania, and the Macksburg district, in Ohio, The 
great Lima field is not taken into account, nor Colorado, Cali- 
fornia, Kentucky, or Tennessee. ‘ It has been stated that, under 
‘ the energy of the drill, the Ohio field might be made to yield 
‘ 100,000 barrels a day. This is not improbable, since the 
* Bradford field in July 1882 produced 105,102 barrels each day 
‘ of that month. The Bradford field had no large wells compared 
‘ with the geysers of Ohio. Lima oil is worth but about one- 
* seventh as much as the Pennsylvania product, and can never 
‘ come into competition with it as an illuminant unless some new 
‘ process of manufacture is discovered beyond anything now 
‘ known. Its utility in the world’s economy lies in the direction 
‘ of fuel, and there is not much likelihood that it will ever be 
* diverted from this field. Natural gas is the only fuel that can 
‘ compete with it in cheapness, and that is not everywhere obtain- 
‘ able. Natural gas cannot be transported much above 100 miles, 
‘ and oil-fuel may be carried to the ends of the earth. As far 
‘ west as Omaha it is now furnishing manufacturers a cheaper 
‘ fuel than coal.’ 

** With the above large supplies of oil, both for illuminating 
purposes and for fuel, in sight, the writer of the article apparently 
sees little reason to fear an oil famine, as he states it, as among 
the immediate probabilities.” 


AMERICAN TRADE WITH CHINA 


According to a report on the foreign trade of Shanghai in 1888, 
by Consul-General Kennedy, it appears that in two lines of 
staple American trade, declines have occurred. These are cotton 
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sheetings and kerosene oil. The exact extent of the decreases is 
not given, but they are said to belarge. The reasons stated are 
that British manufacturers of cotton goods have improved the 
quality of their products, and thus supplanted American goods 
formerly in active demand. The Consul-General testifies to the 
aid given the English shippers by the consular officers of Great 
Britain. Russian competition explains the decline in American 
kerosene imports into Shanghai. 


Tue PropwucTION or Hemp. 


The following account of the production of the new fibre, sisal, 
in various parts of tropical America, is taken from Bradstreet’s 
for March 30 :— 


“ The production of fibres of various kinds promises to increase 
in importance from year to year in the industries of several of 
the sub-tropical countries. Mexico has vast possibilities for this 
business on account of the adaptability of the soil and climate to a 
great range of plants. Cotton and flax, as well as silk and wool, 
of course are always in demand, and the market for coarser stuffs, 
such as hemp, jute, and sisal grass, is no less sure. The development 
of the growth of fibres in Yucatan of late has been something extra- 
ordinary. We (United States) imported from Mexico in 1878, 
889,061 dols. worth of grasses of all descriptions, in 1883, 2,712,088 
dols. worth, and in 1888, 5,239,432 dols., the increase during the 
first five years being more than threefold, and in the last five but 
little less than twofold. The importations of sisal grass in 
particular from all countries have increased, the amount in 1886-87 
having been 3,733,001 dols., and in 1887-88, 5,430,894 dols. 
During the latter half of 1887, however, the amounts were 
somewhat greater than a year later, though the recent decline in 
importations has no general significance. 

« Extensive governmental and other encouragement has lately 
been given to the cultivation of the sisal plant in the Bahama 
Islands, and great possibilities for the industry are pointed out 
in a rather glowing report by Consul McLain of Nassau. 
Hitherto the exportation of sponges has been the leading source 
of income for the people of those islands. Sugar and tobacco 
have not proved successful. Wild sisal grass grows abundantly 
on the islands, but has not been considered of economic import- 
ance until recently. The discovery has now been made that the 
conditions of soil and climate which make the production of this 
plant exceedingly profitable in Yucatan exist in the Bahamas 
also. The Government has accordingly on one hand laid a 
protective duty of 20 per cent. on importations of hemp, and on 
the other has offered a bounty of 1c. per pound on all fibres 
raised there and exported during the next six years. Land 
wee improved is cheap, and uncultivated Crown land can be 

ought for 1:25 dols. per acre and upward, according to location 
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and quality. For general agricultural purposes the soil of the 
Bahama Islands is practically worthless, but for sisal grass it is 
believed to be just the thing. 

“Labour is abundant and cheap, if not particularly efficient. 
Negro field-hands, men and women, are glad enough to work and 
board themselves at 25 c. to 40 c. a day. There is regular 
communication between the Bahamas and New York, steamers 
running fortnightly in winter and monthly in summer, and 
sailing vessels calling frequently. So far as the business has 
been undertaken the results have been satisfactory. The great 
want of the colony is capital. 

“Sisal plants in Yucatan within three or four years of planting 
should yield, it is estimated, about 2,700 lbs. of fibre per acre 
annually, at an average price of 9c. per lb., or 243 dols, per 
acre. The cost of production and delivery at Merida last year 
was only 2 c. a pound, showing a net profit to the planter of 189 
dols. an acre. As the Bahamas are nearer market, have a stable 
Government under the British flag, and a better climate for 
residence, there seems to be some reason for Mr. McLain’s 
glowing predictions. A Government commission has just been 
sent to Yucatan to investigate the conditions of the business 
there, and American investors are already beginning to look 
into the possibilities in the Bahamas. If 2 c. a pound is a fair 
estimate of the cost of production, the proposed bounty of 1 c.. 
per pound must, of course, be regarded as exceedingly liberal.” 

[A notice as to the production of sisal hemp in the Bahama 
Islands appeared on pp. 61-3 of the January number of the 
Board of Trade Journal.} 


Tosacco Crop or KENTUCKY. 


Bradstreet’s for the 13th of April last says :— 

“The Kentucky tobacco crop in 1888, as officially reported, 
was over double the size of that of the preceding year. It 
amounted to 282,331,421 pounds, against 117,282,876 pounds 
in 1887, a gain of over 165,000,000 pounds, or 141 per cent. 
Twelve counties out of 119 counties in the State produced over 
6,000,000 pounds each and raised an agregate of 114,000,000 
pounds, or 40 per cent. of the entire production. One-third of 
the entire increase production of 1888 was raised in those twelve 
counties. The twelve largest producing counties take rank in the 
following order: Christian, Graves, Henderson, Daviess, Webster, 
Logan, Mason, Todd, Trigg, Boone, Owen, and Pendleton.” 


CoMMERCIAL RELATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES WITH 
SPANISH-AMERICAN COUNTRIES. 


Bradstreet’s for the 6th April last, with respect to proposals 


to promote the commercial relations between the United States 
and Spanish-American countries, says :— 
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* The desirability of promoting trade between the United States 
and the Spanish-American countries lying to the south, has for 
some time past been a subject of earnest consideration to American 
merchants. At length something like a definite step to that end 
has been taken in New York. An organisation has been formed 
whose object it will be to further, as far as possible, trade relations 
between the United States and Mexico, Central and South 
America, and the West India Islands. For the present the 
organisation is temporary, but should sufficient encouragement 
be received it will be made permanent. Among the specific 
things which the organisation will endeavour to do in pursuit 
of its central object are these, viz., to organise a bureau of 
information for manufacturers interested in the trade of the 
countries in question, with a view of informing them as to the 
requirements of those countries, and procuring for them such 
samples as they may apply for; to enlighten the people of the 
United States as to the desirability of studying the wants and 
requirements of their neighbours; to bring about the establish- 
ment of regular, frequent, and speedy communication with the 
ports of the Spanish-American countries in American-built vessels ; 
to establish regular and direct banking facilities between the 
United States and the countries of Spanish-America, and to bring 
the manufacturers of the United States into direct contact with 
the leading houses doing business with Spanish-American 
countries.” 


FAaILurES IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Bradstreet’s, in its issue of the 6th April last, gives the following 
‘statistics of failures in the United States for the first three 
months of 1889 


“ The increase in the number of mercantile failures throughout 
the United States during the first quarter of 1889, compared 
with 1888, as reported in Bradstreet’s, amounts to 516, or from 
3,053 during January, February, and March, 1888, to 3,569 
during a like portion of the current year—an increase of nearly 
iL7 per cent. The total for the past three months is nearly 500 
less than were reported in the first quarter of 1885, about 124 per 
cent. fewer, but is larger than the like aggregates for 1886, 1887, 
and 1888. 

“ The total liabilities of failing traders amount to 41,761,696 
dols., against 34,108,674 dols. in the first quarter of 1888, an 
increase of 7,653,022 dols., something over 22 per cent., showing, 
therefore, a much heavier relative gain in the liabilities than in 
the number of failures. The total assets are 20,376,798 dols., 
as compared with 17,936,584 dols. in the first three months of 
1888, a gain amounting to 2,440,214 dols., about 14 per cent.” 
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PHILADELPHIA’s CARPET TRADE. 


Bradstreet’s for the 30th March last contains the following 
information respecting the carpet trade of Philadelphia :— 

“ Philadelphia is said to be the largest carpet manufacturing 
centre in the world. There are 172 establishments in that city, 
occupying over 200 large structures as factories, working 
7,350 looms, and employing 17,800 workmen. These produced 
in the aggregate during last year 71,500,000 yards of carpet, 
worth very nearly 48,000,000 dollars. The following summary 
prepared by Mr. Lorin Blodgett, gives some details of the trade 
at large :— 


—— Power Looms. Yards. | Value. 
| 

Dollars. 
Ingrains - - - - 2,800 33,600,000 16,800,000 
*Ingrains - 800 4,800,000 | 2,400,000 
*Art squares - . - - 200 1,200,000 600,000 
Brussels and Wilton - - . 600 10,800,000 8,640,000 
Tapestries - - - - 350 6,300,000 3,780,000 
Damask Venetian - - - 500 6,000,000 2,400,000 
*Smyrna rugs and whole carpets - 1,500 6,000,000 | 12,000,000 
*Axminster velvets  - - - 100 300,000 600,000 
*List, rag and chain - - - 500 2,500,000 750,000 
Totals - - 7,350 71,500,000 | 47,970,000 


* Hand looms. 


Tur ALASKA SEAL FISHERIES. 


The following information respecting the Alaska seal fisheries 
is extracted from Bradstreet’s of the 30th March last :— 

“Interest in Alaska’s seal fisheries has been revived by the 
recent proclamation of the President closing Behring’s Sea. The 
fact that the lease of the Alaska Fur Company will expire next 
year has also been mentioned. Some facts relative to the seal 
industry are given by the Washington correspondent of the 
St. Louis Globe Democrat. In 1870 the United States leased to 
the Alaska Commercial Company the exclusive right to kill seals 
on St. Paul and St. George Islands for 20 years. The privilege 
limited the number killed to 100,000 a year, and allowed on y 
males over one year old to be killed. It prohibited the use of 
firearms or killing in the water. For this right the company 
agreed to pay the United States 55,000 dollars a year reutal ; 
also a duty of 2°624 dollars on each seal skin taken and shipped, 
and agreed to make some further concessions to the natives of 
the two islands. This contract bas yielded the United States 
5,597,100 dollars. The whole territory cost the United States 
about 7,000,000 dollars, There are estimated to be 4,000,000 seals 
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in Alaskan waters. Hunting by outside parties is estimated to 
have destroyed 750,000 seals in the last three years. Outside 
of Behring’s Sea there is only one other recognised hunting 
ground rookery for seals. This is on an island at the mouth of 
the Plate River, South America. 

“Other favourite sealing grounds in the South Pacific were 
rendered unproductive by indiscriminate killing. Warned by 
this experience the Governments concerned in the existing 
_ grounds have taken measures to prevent the killing of seals by 
any but those specially authorised. The contraband killing is 
specially wasteful because the seals are shot in the water, and only 
one in seven of the animals shot can be saved, as the bodies sink 
quickly. In the Alaskan Islands the seals regularly frequent the 
same grounds yearly, arriving from the ocean in May and staying 
till December. 

* A seal family consists of one male and ten females. In 
hunting the seals the use of firearms and killing of females is 
prohibited, under heavy penalties. Authorised persons are 
allowed to slaughter and skin a certain number of males at the 
rookeries annually. The killing is done with clubs, the seals 
being driven inland like sheep to the slaughtering grounds. The 
killing is done by men, while women and children take the skins 
off the bodies. The skins are conveyed immediately to the salt 
house and packed in bins, the fur side down and the flesh side 
covered with salt. They remain in this pickle forty days and 
are then taken out, shaken, given a lighter sprinkling of salt and 
folded, after the manner of other pelts, ready for shipment. The 
killing season is short, lasting from about June Ist to August 10th. 
The native population of the islands is less now than when Alaska 
was purchased.” 


A New TEextTILe. 


M. Vicente Solis Leon says, in the Revista de Merida, that a 
new textile plant has just lately been attracting some attention in 
Yucatan. The natives recognise it under the name of xiuc. The 
xtuc shoots on the hillocks and in the waste grounds at Yucatan 
which are called cuyos. The owner of the Xceanchacan hacienda 
has sent several pounds of ztuc fibre to a New York firm, which 
immediately gave an order for 2,000, bales, offering the price of 
15 cents per pound. The fibre, it appears, can be substituted 
for flax, or be mixed with linen yarn for the manufacture of fine 
tissues. 

The ztuc grows like the henequen (sisal hemp). In growing, it 
successively loses its lower leaves, and forms a trunk which grows 
to a height of four metres and sends out branches, which give to 
the plant the appearance of a tree. It produces, till its decay, 
prem thousands of fibrous leaves averaging 62 centimetres in 
ength. 
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DISTILLATION OF FROM Prat In Braziu. 


The Bulletin du Musée Commercial for the 20th April last, 
with respect to the distillation of mineral oils from peat in Brazil, 


says :— 

Under the heading of ‘ Brazilian petroleum,’ the Comercio of 
Amazonas gives interesting details respecting the distillation of 
peat, which is carried on by a large firm at Marahu. Up to the 
present, there have been worked 10 beds of an area of 82 hectares 
9,640 metres square. The value of the beds may be gathered 
from the fact that solid peat is met with up to a depth of 150 feet, 
without any signs announcing the end of the bed being found. 

‘“‘ The firm employs at the present time 300 workmen, and 33 
boilers, with washers, stills, refrigerators, steam saw-mill, foundry, 
forges, &c. The workshop, fitted with the latest improvements, 
can produce 3,000 cases per month. ‘The paraffin will be used for 
candles; plant is being set down which will produce 80 tons 
monthly. Besides, from the raw material itself, a lubricating oil 
for all kinds of machinery is extracted. 

“The concessionnaires have constructed a large quay, 14 feet 
deep, where two ships of 900 tons have already been berthed to 
be unloaded.” 


Sitk Inpustry IN BRAZIL. 


The Moniteur Officiel du Commerce for the 11th April last, with 
respect to a decree of the Brazilian Government granting to MM. 
Luiz R. de Souza Rezende, Joaquim J. Antunes Braga, C. Arno 
Gierth, L. F. Davigno and Julio C. Rossi the privileges established 
by the law of the 24th November last, for the development, on a 
large scale, of the silk industry in Brazil, says :— 

“In exchange for these privileges, the concessionnaires are 
required :— 

“1. To establish immediately, in the town of Rio de Janeiro, or 
in its environs, a spinning and silk-weaving mill, provided with 
the most improved machinery, and capable of consuming yearly 
at the least 20,000 kilos. of raw silk. 


“2, To establish, within the maximum period of a year, a 
theoretical and practical school for teaching the culture of the 
mulberry-tree, and the rearing of silk-worms. This school 


must be situated at the most convenient place in the municipality 
of Rio. 


“3. To erect machines to unwind the cocoons in the centres 
where the silk-worms produce most abundantly ; and silk-farming 
observatories for the technical direction of the work, 


| 
| 
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“4. To supply the farmers with the plants of the mulberry-tree 
and the eggs of the bombyx mori, and other kinds of useful worms, 
foreign and native, principally the saturnea or rota, the rearing of 
which would be by way of trial. 


“5, To provide work for a number of orphans varying in age 
from 10 to 20, and selected by the Government, when the 
spinning and weaving mill enters into working order. 


“6. To employ for the purpose of unwinding the cocoons, the 
orphans placed at their service by the Imperial Government, and 
by provincial Presidents.” 


Tue TRADE OF CHILI IN 1888. 


The Chilian Times for the 2nd March last, with reference to 
the trade of Chili in 1888, says :— 

“We are indebted to the Superintendent of the Commercial 
Statistics Office for the following particulars relating to the trade 
of the country in 1888. The total value of the exports in 1888 
amounted to 73,089,935 dollars, as compared with 59,549,958 
dollars in 1887. The exports, for statistical purposes, are divided 
into six groups, and the following is a comparative table of the 
values in 1887 and 1888 :— 


1887. 1888. 
Dollars. Dollars. 
Mining - 49,449,015 63,206,930 
Agriculture - - 9,369,247 8,784,363 
Mannfactures - - - 46,081 48,812 
Miscellaneous - - - - 46,655 110,031 
Specie - - - 317,485 300,875 
Re-exported - - - 7 321,475 638,924 
Total - - ~ 59,549,958 73,089,935 
Increase in 1888 - 13,539,977 


“ The decrease in agricultural exports in 1888 was owing to a 
falling off in wheat, the value being 4,548,729 dollars, as com- 
pared with 5,663,333 dollars in 1887. All the other articles in 
the group showed an increase, as compared with 1887, which 
compensated in part for the falling off in wheat. 

“Mining produce showed an increase of 13,757,915 dollars 
over 1887. Of this amount bar copper figured for 6,885,302 
dollars ; nitrate, 5,175,226 dollars; coal, 394,279 dollars; and 
guano, 1,496,573 dollars. 
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“The greater portion of the increase in agricultural and mining 
products was in the following articles :— 


—-— 1887. 1888, 

Dollars. Dollars. 
Bar copper - - 6,993,137 13,878,439 
Nitrate - - ~ ~ 28,690,970 33,866,196 
Guano - - - 38,462 1,535,035 
Barley - 163,743 773,477 
Coal - - 919,530 1,314,259 
Gold in ingot and dust - 370,463 748,596 
Silver and copper regulus - - - 499,851 762,251 
Leather - 910,773 1,122,624 
Iodine - - 771,960 913,750 
Haricots - - - - 17,898 60,658 
Common wool - - 395,616 436,212 
Flour - - - - 196,347 235,496 
Honey - - ~ - 69,032 99,616 
Nuts - es - - 206,963 233,138 


“The duties on nitrate and iodine in 1888 yielded 17,917,858 
dollars, as compared with 13 098.747 dollars in 1887. 

“The following is an analytical statement of the exports in 
1887 and 1888, the values being given in hard dollars :-— 


National Products. 1887. 1888. 

Dollars. Dollars. 
L—Mining - - 49,449,015 63,206,930 
Il.—Agricultural - 9,369,247 8,784,363 
IJ.—Manufactures - 46,081 48,812 
IV.—Miscellaneous ~ - - 46,655 110,031 
V.—Specie - - 817,485 300,875 
59,228,483 72,451,011 


RE-EXPORTATION. 


ViI.—Nationalised products - - 299,706 325,684 
VII.—Specie - - - 21,769 313,240 
Total ~ - - 59,549,958 73,089,935 


Tue CHILIAN SECTION OF THE TRANSANDINE RaliLway. 


The South American Journal for the 20th April last learns 
that the Chilian section of the Transandine railway was 
inaugurated on 5th April by the President of the Republic, in 
the presence of an influential gathering of public men and others 
interested in that important undertaking, and, by latest accounts, 
rapid progress was being made in the prosecution of the works. 
Nearly the whole of the material is already in the country, and it 
is believed that the Chilian section will in all probability be 
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finished before the Argentine section from Mendoza is completed. 
No application will be made for capital in the London market until 
the line has been very well advanced. The capital is guaranteed 
by the Chilian Government. 


IMMIGRATION INO PARAGUAY. 


The following particulars, respecting immigrants into Paraguay 
during the year 1888, is extracted from the Revue du Paraguay 
for the month of January last :— 

“The total number of immigrants into Paraguay in 1888 was 
1,064. Of these, 467 were Italians, 255 Germans, and 119 French. 
No other nationality is represented by more than 100. . 

“From a table showing the trades of the various immigrants for 
whom work was obtained by the Oficina de Colocaciones (employ- 
ment bureau) during last year, the following figures are taken :— 
Day labourers, 231; agricultural labourers, 171; masons, 71; 
carpenters, 71; traders, 27; stone masons, 27 ; bricklayers, 21; 
painters, 17; blacksmiths, 16; gardeners, 16 ; machinists, 12; 
shoemakers, 12; and bakers, 11. The above are the only occu- 
pations represented by more than 10; four females, three of whom 
were dressmakers, were placed by the bureau. Altogether 814 
men and four women found situations through.the medium of the 
Oficina de Colocaciones. 

“Comparing the number of immigrants during 1888 with those 
of the previous seven years, the following figures are given :—in 
1881, there arrived in Paraguay 26 immigrants; in 1882, 277 ; 
1883, 116; 1884, 286; 1885, 63; 1886, 100; 1887, 563; and 
finally, in 1888, 1,064, the largest number in any one year as 
yet.” 


Tue Exrort TRADE OF THE CONGO. 


The following particulars of the export trade of the Congo 
during the year 1888 are extracted from the Bulletin Officiel de 
? Etat Indépendant du Congo for the month of April last :— 

Special Exports——The total value of the special exports, being 
those from the Independent State of the Congo, during 1888, was 
2,609,300 frances. The principal articles exported, together with 
their values, were as follows:—Ground nuts, 2,928 francs; 
caoutchouc, 260,029 francs ; copal, 7,096 francs; palm oil, 465,125 
francs ; ivory, 1,096,240 francs; palm nuts, 754,791 francs. 

General Exports.—The total value of the general exports, 
which include those from the Congo Free State together with the 

- French and Portuguese possessions in the Congo, was 7,392,348 
francs. The proportion taken by the different European countries 
was as follows :— 
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Netherlands, 4,943,177 francs; England, 937,027 francs ; 
Portugal, 563,350 francs; Germany, 312,003 francs; Belgium, 
249,884 francs ; and France, 23,184 francs. 


ConDITION OF NICARAGUA. 


The Economiste Frangais for the 30th March last, says that 
President Carazo, in his message to the Nicaraguan Congress 
referring toe the progress of the country during the years 1887-88, 
stated that the best relations exist with the neighbouring countries. 
With Honduras, a convention for the marking of the limits of the 
two countries has been signed. This convention will be replaced 
by a definite treaty. With Costa Rica, the question of the 
boundaries has been settled by the decision ef the President of the 
United States, to whom the question was submitted, and the 
question of the canal between the two countries is now submitted 
to the same arbitrator. 

He recommends the establishment in the reserve of Mosquito 
Indians, of a Commissary of the Republic and the organisation of 
some military ports in the Rio Grande and on the Mangle or Corn 
Islands. 

Native universities have been re-established and the postal and 
telegraphic services developed. The President urgently favours 
public instruction. 

Speaking of ways of communication, he states that the Nicaragua 
Canal Company has already terminated the survey; that the 
period stipulated for the commencement of the works has com- 
menced to lapse; and that the company organised by the State of 
Vermont in the United States, has been authorised by the Federal 
Congress of the American Union. 

With respect to the economic and financial situation, he 
continues as follows :— 

“The following figures refer to the 20 months comprised 
between the 1st November 1886 and the 30th June 1888. 

* During this period of 20 months, the ordinary revenues have 
produced 3,070,079 dols., whilst in the 24 months preceding they 
were 3,073,329 dols., or a relative increase of 19°8 per cent. The 
expenditures amounted to 3,827,513 dols., against 4,189,743 dols. 
in the previous 24 months. 

“ The expenditure provided by the budget was 3,711,393 dols., 
and has thus been exceeded by 116,120 dols., in consequence of 
administrative requirements, of improvements to be accomplished, 
and of the liquidation of debts, to which there has been devoted 
the amount of 648,169 dols. 

“The imports amounted to 4,687,171 dols., against 2,684,172 dols 
in the two preceding years, and the exports to 4,565,777 dols., 
against 4,726,015 dols. The relative increase of imports has thus 
been 52°6 per cent., and that of exports 15°9 per cent., figures 
which show the growing prosperity of the country.” 
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The President concludes his message in recommending the 
reform of the Constitution. He proposes also to encourage the 
establishment in the country of immigrants, farmers and breeders. 
In regard to this matter, several North American families have 
demanded concessions for land. 


THE JAPANESE ESTIMATES FOR 1889-90. 


The London and China Telegraph for the 29th April last 
publishes the following summary of the Japanese estimates for the 
year 1889-90 :-— 

The estimates for the ensuing Japanese financial year have been 
published. The total amount of revenue for the year is fixed at 
76,600,185°23 yen, and the total expenditure at 76,596,312°75 yen. 
The maximum amount of the Exchequer Bills to be issued is 
13,000,000 yen. In the estimates for the ordinary revenue the 
land tax is expected to yield 42,248,931:24 yen, and the income 
tax 1,053,490°93 yen. The taxes on sake brewing are estimated 
at 14,497,438°16 yen. Altogether the home taxes are expected to 
yield 67,870,755°65 yen. The receipts from fees and licenses is 
estimated at 1,413,393°32 yen, whilst Government industries and 
property will bring in a revenue of 5,989,355°94 yen. Added to 
this there are votes for miscellaneous receipts amounting to 
440,627°11 yen, thus making the total of the ordinary revenue 
75,714,132-02. The extraordinary revenue is made up of such 
items as the repayment of loans due to the Government, the sales 
of Government property, and contributions to several of the admi- 
nistrative departments, making altogether a total of 886,053°77 yen. 
Under the head of ordinary expenditures the Imperial household 
expenses are set down as 3,000,000°00 yen, whilst 252,220°00 
are to be expended on shrines. There is an item of 20,000,000°00 
yen for the repayment of the National Debt, and 1,200,000°00 yen 
is set apart for the relief of agricultural distress. The other 
principal items of expenditure under this head are for the 
maintenance of the various Government offices, making altogether 
for the ordinary expenditure a grand total of 65,990,890°44 yen. 
The total of the extraordinary expenditure, which includes 
expenses of home departments, &c., amounts to 10,605,422°31 yen. 


THE TRADE AND MANUFACTURES OF BENGAL. 


The Times of India for the 29th March last, reviewing the 
administration report of Bengal for 1887-88, with respect to her 
trade and manufactures, says :— 

“Turning to trade and manufactures, we find that while the 
total value of the foreign and coasting sea-borne trade, exclusive 
of Government transactions, rose from Rs. 73,19,10,281 in 1886-87 
to Rs. 76,06,20,355 in 1887-88, the internal trade of the Presidency 
showed a much less favourable result. The value of imports in 
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the foreign trade of Calcutta rose by Rs. 18,09,909, and that of 
exports by Rs. 1,16,41,163. There was a falling off of 83 lakhs 
of rupees in the value of cotton piece-goods imported ; the trade 
in metals showed an almost imperceptible improvement; and the 
imports of machinery rose 26°4 in value. There was a further 
increase in the import of mineral oils, and Russian oil from Batoum 
was brought. for the first time into Calcutta. Tne exports of 
wheat declined 38-4 per cent., and of raw cotton 19°8 per cent., 
while the exports of tea rose 11°1 per cent. 

“The improvement in the trade of Chittagong continued, its 
foreign trade rising 28 7-10 lakhs of rupees and coasting trade 
31 3-10 lakhs, while the export trade of caoutchouc and raw 
cotton showed a large advance of the figures for the previous 
year. The siatistics of internal trade show that imports 
and exports from Calcutta increased by 20 lakhs of maunds, 
while values fell by about 34 crores of rupees. While imports 
increased in quantity, they fell considerably in value, and, on 
the other hand, while exports decreased in quantity, they rose in 
value. Exports to the United Kingdom fell off two lakhs of 
maunds, anil while there was an increase of 43,419 maunds of 
cotton twist and yarn of European and Indian manufacture 
imported into and exported from Calcutta, the trade in raw cotton 
decreased by six lakhs of maunds. 

“The export trade in food-grains showed an increase of 4°79 
per cent., but imports fell off. The value of the internal trade of 
Chittagong also showed a falling off, the decrease being from 
119 2-5 in 1886-87 to 97 4-5 lakhs of rupees in 1887-88. 
The external import trade of Bengal with other provinces of India 
declined from 138 9-19 lakhs of maunds to 1044 lakhs, and while 
there were considerable increases of imports from Central India 
and the Central Provinces, there was a marked decrease of 
exports to Bombay. In manufactures the most noticeable feature 
is the opening up of direct trade in indigo with Russia, in addition 
to a development of the trade with Germany and France. Indigo 
exports declined during the year some 6 per cent., values rising 
simultaneously by 4:6 per cent., the average being Rs. 231 per 
Indian maund as compared with Rs, 219 in 1886-87. 

“The total area under tea increased by 3,830 acres, and the 
production by 2,565,117 lbs,; but the average yield per acre fell by 
77 lbs. on account of red spider and mosquito blight, and the 
general condition of the market continued very unsatisfactory. 
The cinchona trade continued favourable, and the policy of 
replacing the red bark or cinchona febrifuge-yielding plant by the 
calisaya ledgeriana and hybrid varieties which yield quinine, was 
steadily pursued. The year was marked by the discovery of a 
process for the manufacture of sulphate of quinine, which, it is 
expected, will be indistinguishable from the best brands of 
European manufacture. In other ~~ also the manufactures, 
mines, and other industries of the Presidency show a general 
improvement all round.” 
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THe OPERATION OF THE INDIAN Sat Durty. 


The Englishman’s Overland Mail for the 3rd April last, 
respecting the operation of the Indian salt duty in the Bombay 
Presidency, says :— 

“The increase of the salt duty in 1887-88 had no effect upon 
the consumption of salt in the Bombay Presidency during that 
year. On the contrary, there was a large increase in the local 
consumption, the average per head of population having risen to 
11°52 Ibs., as compared with 10°54 lbs. in the previous year. 
There was, however, a large decrease in the export of Baragra 
salt to the North-West Provinces, Central India, and Rajputana, 
which was due to the resumption of supply to those districts from 
the Sambhur Lake.” 


InpIAN TRADE RuwusstIa. 


The following notice appeared in the Englishman’s Overland 
Mail (Calcutta) for the 27th March last :-— 


“ One of the consequences of the imports to India of Russian 
petroleum would seem to have taken the form of an extension of 
the direct trade with Russia in indigo. In this, as in many other 
departments of commerce, England is to a great extent losing its 
place as a distributing centre. Thus, last year Russia took 
1,623 ewt. of Indian indigo, valued at over five lakhs of rupees. 
The figures for the previous 12 months were 416 cwt., of the 
value of nearly one and a quarter lakhs. The direct trade that is 
springing up between India and the European continent is one 
of the most noticeable features of the commercial situation of 
India.” 


Impurities INDIAN WHEATs. 


A communication has been received from the India Office, 
enclosing copy of reports. and papers on impurities in Indian 
wheats. The following information on this subject is extracted 
from a memorandum by Sir C. E. Bernard :— 


“ Indian wheat comes to Europe dirty— 

Partly by reason of admixture of gram or some other inferior 
grain ; 
Partly by reason of admixture of earth or mud. 

*‘ The first admixture is due to the custom which prevails in 
many parts of India of growing wheat together with gram or 
pulse, mixed or alternated, in the same field. They ripen about 
the same time, and tend to get mixed on the threshing floors. 
The probable reasons for this custom are that each product 
absorbs a different constituent of the soil, and that each flourishes 
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best with different varieties of season. The ryot hopes, by having 
two crops in the ground together, to win on one of them, at any 
rate, whichever way the season goes. This practice of growing 
two crops together is less common where irrigation is much 
extended. It will decrease or disappear when the ryot finds it 
distinctly to his advantage to grow wheat alone; that is, when 
he gets clearly and undoubtedly a better price for wheat so 
rown. 

«The admixture of earth and mud with grain results from the 
Indian mode of threshing. Every ryot, or sometimes every group 
of neighbouring ryots, has a threshing floor, on which the sheaves 
are piled as they come from the fields. The threshing floor is 
always away from the village, so as to obviate fire risks. The 
floor is made of smoothed mud, which hardens in the sun. The 
sheaves are trodden out by cattle. Some of the mud of the floor 
gets trodden up by the cattle’s feet, and is swept up with the 

rain. The grain, chaff, and dirt are winnowed by hand in the 
wind, but the winnowing does not separate or throw out the dirt. 
Thus, some dirt is always left with the grain, except where win- 
nowing and sifting is done by machinery; and it may be long 
before ryots can afford winnowing and sifting machines. 

“ Knowing and finding that there is always some dirt in wheat, 
the great exporting houses in India (Bombay and Calcutta), and the 
importing firms in England, have made up their minds to accept 
5 per cent. of dirt with Indian wheat. Prices are quoted at the 
Indian ports, in London, and at the railway marts in the interior 
of India, for wheat with 5 per cent. of dirt. Most of the export- 
ing houses $ sell forward, that is to say, they agree to deliver or 
ship wheat before they have bought it. They agree on a price, 
either in London or ‘ free on board’ at the Indian port, for wheat 
with the 5 per cent. of dirt, or, as it is called, ‘ refraction.’ And 
they say that until the general character of Indian wheat changes, 
they cannot pay a higher price for wheat with less proportion of 
dirt. A report by Mr. Finucane, Director of Agriculture in 
Bengal, shows— 


“ That export houses have distinctly declined to pay any better 
price for wheat with only 1 or 2 per cent. of dirt. 

“ That, therefore, it is directly to the disadvantage of the Indian 
ryot or middleman to deliver wheat with anything less than 5 per 
cent. of dirt. 

“That ryots and middlemen actually and systematically mix a 
certain proportion of dirt with their wheat before they deliver it 
to the export houses,” 


CANADIAN LABOUR CoMMISSION. 


The Canadian Gazette for the 2nd May last, says :— 

The report which the Royal Labour Commission has just 
presented to the Dominion Parliament is full of interest just now 
when international labour questions are to the fore. Unfortunately 
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the Commissioners failed to agree, and the result is a minority as 
well as a majority report, with an inevitable diversion of public 
attention from the recommendations by which it is hoped to 
ameliorate the condition of the working classes of the Dominion. 
From the summary before us it is a little difficult to see exactly 
where the majority and minority differ, and what necessity there 
really was for two reports at all. The recommendations which 
are appended to the majority report certainly Jack nothing in 
comprehensiveness, and one shudders to think of the demands 
which any efficient legislation upon the lines laid down must make, 
even upon so business-like an assembly as the Dominion House 
of Commons. Here, for instance, are afew of the suggestions 
made :— 

1. A Federal Employers’ Liability Act. 

2. The stringent prohibition of the sale of liquors within a 
certain radius of all mines. 

3. Extension of the Government and Post Office Savings Bank 
system. 

4. Compulsory payment of wages in cash. 

5. Fortnightly wage payments in all lines of industry. 

6. Further restrictions upon railway companies to ensure the 
better protection of railway employés, 

7. Prohibition of all “unnecessary,” if not of all Sunday 
labour. 

8. Discountenance of the immigration of “ waifs and strays 
from the poorhouses and reformatories of other countries.” 

9. Establishment of a Labour Day holiday in each year. 

10. More practical instruction in public schools. 

11. Special technical schools in towns, with evening classes for 
mechanics and apprentices. 

12. A nine hours’ working day. 

13. Local and voluntary arbitration boards, with one permanent 
board, to settle labour disputes. 

14. Prohibition of employment of children under 14. 

15. Wages to form a first claim upon the employers’ buildings, 
machinery, &c., or any article upon which a lien can be legally 
placed. 

16. Federal Labour Bureau under a Minister of the Crown. 


CanaADIAN STEAMSHIP SUBSIDIES. 


The Canadian Gazette for the 2nd May last, with respect to 
the subsidies proposed to be granted by the Canadian Legislature 
to steamships taking part in the Canadian service, says :— 


“ The Dominion Government laid before Parliament on April 
15th the terms of its proposals relating to the steamship su bsidies 
The Atlantic mail service is to be subsidised to the extent of 
100,000/. a year for a weekly service for 10 years, it being a 
condition of the grant that the steamers shall call at a French 
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port. This condition would seem to point to Plymouth or 
Southampton, or some other South of England harbour, as the 
English mail port, Havre or Cherbourg being the French ports 
most suitable for this service. For the projected fortnightly 
service to Australia and New Zealand from a British Columbian 
port, 25,000/. per annum is offered to meet the subsidies which are 
torthcoming from those colonies; while provision is also made for 
Canada’s grant of 15,0002. per annum towards the monthly service 
to China and Japan, which, with the promised Imperial grant of 
45,000/., makes up the total annual subsidy ot 60,000/. Should 
a fortnightly China and Japan service take the place of this 
monthly service, and should the British Government increase its 

rant to 75,0002, the resolutions provide for an increase in the 

anadian grant from 15,0002 to 25,0002. The terms and period 
of duration of these two Pacific contracts are to be left to the 
Governor-in-Council.” 


Tue CANADIAN MACKEREL FIsHeErY. 


The Canadian Gazette for the 18th April last, with respect to 
the Canadian mackerel fishery for 1888, says :-— 

“The report of the Dominion Fisheries Protection Service 
for the past year reveals a startling falling off in the mackerel 
fishery. The total catches, American and Canadian, for the last 
four years are given as follows :—1885, 478,450 ; 1886, 232,292; 
1887, 209,653 ; 1888, 100,000 barrels. This terrible decrease is, 
says the Halifax Critic, due to the use of the purse-seine too 
early in the season, and the following-up and harassing of the 
shoals by the American fishermen. American legislation protects 
the fish on the United States shores to the 2Ist June. In 
Canadian waters similar protection, to be effective, would have 
to be extended to the 21st July. The destructive capabilities of 
the purse-scine are much increased by the recent American use of 
steam seine-boats.” 


Tne MinerRAL Resources OF British COLUMBIA. 


The following particulars respecting the mineral wealth of 
British Columbia are taken from a pamphlet issued at the instance 
of the mayor of the city of Vancouver :— 

“Tt is the universally accepted belief that British Columbia will 
one day rank amongst the richest mineral districts of the world, 
her large deposit of the precious and useful metals and minerals 
embracing gold, silver, copper, iron, coal, lead, cinnabar, platinum, 
antimony, bismuth, plumbago, limestone, marble, slate, and salt, 
some of which have been systematically and profitably mined for 
years, while others are still awaiting the development of which 
they are capable. 
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*‘ Gold Mining.—So far, the official returns show that since the 
gold discovery, some 28 years ago, close upon 52,000,000 dollars 
of gold have been taken out of the province in alluvial mining 
alone ; but the real amount is estimated to be very much greater, 
as large quantities have been carried away by Chinese and others, 
which are not reported. 


“ Silver Mining.—The argentiferous ores which have been dis- 
covered of late, and croppings of which have been assayed with 
satisfactory results, prove beyond doubt, that when proper depth 
is attained, gold and silver quartz mining will promptly come to 
the front ; it is well known too, that the great silver belt, which 
runs north-west through Mexico into Colorado, Wyoming, Nevada, 
and Idaho, extends right through our province. Argentiferous 
ores, yielding high assays, have been found in the Eureka mine, 
near Hope, Nicola Valley, Cherry Creek, Queen mine, Star and 
Ebenezer, near Yale, and at Illecillewaet, and reports have been 
received to the effect that rich deposits have been found at 
Omineca, Kootenay, Upper Columbia, Similkameen, and at 
Burrard Inlet. These prospects give every promise of develop- 
ment into rich silver mines in the near future. 


“ Jron.—Ore exists in large quantities in various parts of British 
Columbia; at Sooke, on Vancouver Island, at the north-west coast 
in Queen Charlotte’s Sound on Rivers Inlet at Seaforth Channel, 
Millbank Sound, but the bed most available for working is 
situated at Texada Island in the Gulf of Georgia, about 60 miles 
by water from Vancouver, where a perfect mountain of this 
important metal is located, with great masses of rich magnetic 
iron ore, within limestone walls, assaying 68,4, of iron, and having 
a low per-centage of phosphorus and other impurities. 


“Copper has been found in a number of places, viz. at Yale 
(King George Copper Mine); at Copper Creek and other creeks 
near Kamloops Lake; on Texada Island; the most promising 
ledge, however, being one on Howe Sound, near Vancouver ; but 
it also appears as a base in quartz containing the precious metals. 

“Coal mining is an industry which, of late years, has undergone 
a wonderful development. Coal has been found in places over a 
wide area of both the mainland and islands.” 


A SUBSTITUTE FOR TOBACCO. 


The Pinang Gazette for the 26th March last, quoting from the 
Hong Kong Daily Press, with respect to a discovery of a substitute 
for tobacco, says :-— 

« A discovery is reported to have been made by Mr. Ishimi 
Yahei, of Yetchiu, that the mulberry leaf of the kind grown in 
China is capable, when dried, of making a perfect substitute for 
tobacco. He has applied to the Shiga Ken local authorities for 
patent rights. 
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ViIcTORIAN MINERAL STATISTICS, 


The Cape Argus (weekly edition) for the 27th March last, 
reviewing the last report of the Victorian Secretary for Mines, 
gives the following statistics of mineral preduction in Victoria :— 

“ The mining population of the colony was estimated to be, on 
the 31st December last, 25,797, being an increase of 583 as 
compared with the previous year. Of the total number of miners, 
21,621 were Europeans, and 4,176 Chinese. All these were 
employed in mining for gold; and there were, in addition, 
170 men engaged in mining for other metals or minerals, 
principally slate, coal, and tin. The ordinary wage paid to 
miners ranged from 2/. to 2/. 10s. per week, Chinese miners being 
paid much lower wages than Europeans. The total revenue 
derived directly from the gold fields, in the shape of fees 
for licenses and rents of auriferous and mineral lands, was 
16,7477. Only 17 leases for mining for minerals other than 
gold were issued last year, covering an area of 6,075 acres; 
and the total number of such eases in force in the colony on the 
3lst December last was 51. In addition, however, 167 new 
licenses to search for minerals and metals were issued, embracing 
an area of 89,265 acres. These licenses were principally to 
search for coal seams. The quantity of uncoined gold exported 
from Victoria during the 12 months was 60,692 ozs.; antimony, 
7 tons; arsenic, 99 cwt.; coal, 325 tons; copper, 700 ewt. ; pig iron, 
95 tons; lead ore, 3 tons; quicksilver, 14,310 lbs. ;_ silver, 
26,034 ozs.; amalgam (gold and silver), 6,238 ozs.; sulphur, 
1,297 cwt.; tin ore, 12 tons; tinsand, 160 cwt.; and ores, mineral 
clays, &c., unenumerated, 287 tons.” 


Victoria Returns For 1888, 


The Cape Argus (weekly edition) for the 27th March last, 
with reference to the gold returns of Victoria for 1888, says :— 

* The yield of gold for the year 1888, as ascertained from the 
returns furnished by the Mint, the Customs department, and the 
banks, is 636,200 ozs., or 24,783 ozs. more than was obtained in 
1887. The yield, remarks the Australasian, must be considered 
very satisfactory, especially in view of the opinion which obtained 
to a large extent, through some portion of 1888, that gold mining 
was on the decrease, and the yield becoming less. From 1881 to 
1887 there was a gradually decreasing yield of gold, and it was 
thought that it would continue to decrease yearly ; but the figures 
for 1888 show that such is not the case, at all events so far as 
that year is concerned. The process by which the yield of gold 
for the year 1888 is ascertained requires that the total quantity 
of Victorian gold received at the Mint should be added to the 
quantity of gold bullion exported through the Custom house ; 
and that allowances or deductions should be made for the 
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quantities of gold held by the banks and the Mint on the 
31st December 1888, as compared with the quantities held by 
them on the same date of the previous year. The Mint, on the 
31st December 1887, carried over to 1882 27,481 ozs. of gold, 
and on the 31st December last carried over to 1889 25,490 ozs., or a 
difference in favour of 1888 of 1,991 ozs., which has to be deducted 
from the yield of gold for 1888. There has also to be deducted 
from the same yield 42,584 ozs. sold to the banks, and therefore 
included in the gold exported or disposed of for business purposes. 
The amount of Victorian gold received at the Mint in 1888 was 
632,244 ozs., from which has to be deducted the 1,991 ozs. and 
42,584 ozs. already mentioned, leaving 587,669 ozs. To the 
latter amount 40,171 ozs., the quantity of gold exported, has to 
be added, making together 627,840 ozs. On the 31st December 
last the banks held 74,960 ozs. of gold, and at the similar date in 
1887 they held 66,600 ozs., or 8,358 ozs. in favour of 1888, which 
must be added to the 627,840 ozs., and makes the total yield of 
gold for 1888, 636,200 ozs., or 24,783 ozs. more than in 1887. 


“The total yield of gold for each of the last 10 years is 
subjoined :— 


Year. Ozs. 

1878 - ~ - 753,793 
1879 - -. 718,208 
1880 - - - 812,092 
1881 ~ - - 886,416 
1882 - - - - 879,481 
1883 ~ - - 740,373 
1884 ~ ~ - - 774,330 
1885 ~ -~ - 783,671 
1886 - - 640,872 
1887 - - 611,417 
1888 - 636,200 


Tne Discoveries In WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 


A despatch, dated the 12th March last, has been received 
through the Colonial Office from the Governor of Western 
Australia, enclosing a newspaper extract recording the further 
progress of the discoveries of gold in the Eastern district of the 
colony, and containing a report by Mr. A. F. Thompson, Warden 
of the Yilgarn gold fields. The following particulars are taken 
from the report in question :— 


“ Golden Valley.—There is a marked falling off in the number 
of areas now being worked, several of the smaller companies 
having suspended operations from want of hands. The following 
reefs, amorgst others, still being woiked, continue to afford proof 
of a promising nature for the future working when machinery is 
erected. Capital stone is being brought up from Mr. Colreary’s 
‘Kathleen’ reef; from the Water Hall Company’s reef; and also 
from the Lady Morrison reef. 
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“T regret to say that a considerable number of men who came 
here in search of work have had to return, being unable to find 
employment. For some months the weather has been very dry, 
and, although a few thunderstorms have passed over the valley, 
they were not sufficiently heavy to replenish the tanks at Carolin, 
and the water supply is visibly failing. I doubt whether the 
supply will carry us over three months without rain. A number 
of natives who came in some time back from the eastward, 
together with some well-known bad characters (natives of the 
district), are causing some trouble, having committed several 
thefts from various mining camps, 


“Southern Cross.—No rain has fallen in this neighbourhood for 
months, and the water supply is running out very quickly. There 
is not sufficient to last for three weeks. As there are now 
numerous large tanks around the place, one good thunder shower 
would keep the place going for three months. Should the weather 
continue, there will be a complete stoppage of all work, and a 
general emigration from the place within three weeks. 


“‘ Last week I visited several claims, and saw rich stone in the 
Central of a promising nature. A second shaft has been sunk, 
and the reef struck at about 35 feet (about the same depth as in 
the first shaft). Very rich specimens have been sent to Perth 
from ‘ Fraser’s’ reef, Some stone taken out by myself crushed 
and panned gave splendid resulta. ‘The areas at Kookvordine 
are, however, the most surprising. The reef is of great width, 
running on the surface for over 800 yards ; in fact, it might be 
called a hill of quartz. From the side of the reef a kind of 
clay is being opened out, which contains a quantity of fine gold. 
I forward a specimen of this material ; a fragment of this piece 
yielded an astonishing quantity of gold. 


“There are some 11 men at work on these areas, and several 
areas have been taken up in the immediate neighbourhood. 


“ Works.—The following works have been completed :—Kook- 
vordine.—One tank 30 ft. by 20 ft. and 10 ft. deep (covered). 
Sayers—A tank 70 ft. by 14 ft. and 8 ft. deep (covered). Luke 
Cotton.—Trenches 70 ft. by 12 ft. and 4 ft. 6 ins. deep. Cajolin 
(Guerde Guerde).—17 miles; new bank 21 ft. diam. and 16 ft. 
deep, and two small tanks for horses. A shorter track from 
Southern Cross road to Cajolin tank (about 14 miles). A track 
cut to ‘Sayers’ tank.” 


A Jaterr despatch has been received from the Governor of 
West Australia, enclosing further newspaper extracts containing 
additional information with respect to the discoveries of gold in 
the Eastern and Roebourne districts of that Colony. The follow- 
ing particulars are gleaned from the extracts in question :— 


« A phenomenal fall of rain has occurred at Southern Cross and 
Golden Valley, and the diggers have been flooded out at the 
former place. It is believed there is now a sufficient quantity of 
water at Golden Valley to last till next summer. 
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“A telegram received in Perth on the 15th March was to the 
effect that ‘a good deal of alluvial’ has been found on ‘the 
central areas at Southern Cross. 

* Another telegram toa large shareholder in the Central Gold 
Mining Company announced that a ‘lot of alluvial’ had been 
discovered on the areas held by the Central Company. 

‘A newspaper correspondent, writing from Southern Cross on 
March 9th, with respect to the alluvial discovery at Southern 
Cross, says :— 

“«There being some excitement about some coarse alluvial 
gold found by Mr. Hampson and others in the gully running 
through the Central Company’s claim, I went down this afternoon 
to see for myself and washed a dish from the head of the gully 
under the Phoenix reef and got several small pieces. Below the 
Central Company’s ground I broke up the loose slates and 
washed a dish of the stuff which I got between the joints, and 
from it got some nice rough gold, about a} dwt. Mr. Hampson 
got about 2 dwts. of nice coarse gold from three dishes. The 
gully is over a mile long, and the water course is from 4 to 
6 feet broad with 4 inches or so of sand on the slate reefs. 
This is taken off the slate reef, and the sand and clay washed. 
Sometimes rough bits of gold are seen in the wash. I gota 
nice piece myself while rooting up the slate with my knife. 
Several parties were working there to-day, but did not think 
much of it. A good old fossiker or Chinaman would do very 
well if water was to hand. 

“ ¢ Unfortunately there is not much of it. A dozen men could 
work it all out in a fortnight. As the hills and gullies are very 
few and far between, the alluvial finds must necessarily be very 
limited. 

“One of the directors of the Central Gold Mining Company 
has in his possession 1 oz. 2? dwts. of alluvial gold, obtained 
from the company’s claim at Southern Cross. The gold, which 
consists of small nuggetty pieces, is well water worn and quite 
clear of quartz.’ 

« A telegram received from the Roebourne district on the 
15th March was to the following effect :— 

“¢ Benjamin Muckilvitch came in from Pilbarra with 50 ozs. of 
gold; Walter Ashton, 38 ozs.; Alexander Grant, 25 ozs.; Henry 
King, 15 ozs; Thomas Back, 12 ozs.; and several other small 
parcels arrived.’ ” 


Tue Trape or Sours AustraLia FoR 1888. 
The Adelaide Observer for the 16th March last, reviewing the 
trade returns of South Australia for the year 1888, says :— 
“There was a marked expansion in the volume of trade in 
1888, as compared with 1887, though perhaps hardly so great as 
might have been expected. The total imports show an increase 
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of about 315,000/. upon the previous year, but as the re-exports 
show a larger advance upon the re-exports of 1887, the net 
amount retained for home consumption was about 14,0007. less. 
In 1887 the Customs revenue was 516,754/. on imports valued 
at 3,114,076/. In 1888 it was 605,443. on goods valued at 
3,100,313/. In other words, the duty paid on net imports, 
including of course those which come in free, amounted to nearly 
16°5 per cent. of their value in 1887, while in 1888 it amounted 
to more than 19°5 per cent. The average duty on every 1004. 
worth of goods brought into the colony last year -was about 
18 per cent. higher than in 1887—the difference, that is to say, 
between the 165 and 19°5 per cent. just referred to. 

“It will probably be said that the effect of the duties has been 
to stimulate manufactures in the colony. To test the value of 
this assertion we have been at pains to obtain the following 
figures from the Customs authorities :— 


Imports in 
1887. 1888. 
£ £ 
Boots and shoes - - - 83,888 74,849 
Moleskin clothing - - 17,654 29,020 
Hats = = - = 8,034 20,688 
Apparel and slops ~ ~ 100,886 115,400 


“Tt should be explained with regard to hats that the figures 
for 1887 are from August to December only, as prior to that 
they were included in drapery, and cannot be ascertained. If 
we double them and add a fifth we shall still have a less sum 
than in 1888. We are therefore met with the startling result 
that the imports of hats, moleskin clothing, and apparel and slops 
were considerably larger last year than in 1887, in spite of the 
heavy protective duties imposed in the earlier year. Probably it 
will be said that the consumption was greater last year than the 
year before. If so, there was another incentive to local enter- 
prise which seems nevertheless to have been inoperative. With 
regard to boots and shoes the decrease was not nearly so large 
as we were led to expect, fora fall from 83,888/. to 74,8492. in 
the imports does not indicate a very large expansion of the local 
manufactures. We have selected these four items because so 
much has been said about them. The figures we have given 
show unmistakeably that the heavy duties imposed in 1887 have 
not diminished the imports of certain articles that can be made 
here, and apparently have not stimulated local industry. On the 
other hand, they have raised the cost of living to the consumer. 
It is quite probable that many of the imported articles can be 
bought as cheaply now as before the tariff became law; but, if 
so, an inferior quality has been substituted to enable the importer 
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to pay the higher duty, and yet sell apparently the same article 
at the same price as before. 

“Trade with Great Britain continues to be very much larger 
than with any other country. There was, however, a very notable 
advance last year in imports from Germany and a sensible advance 
in our imports from the United States. The most gratifying 
feature of the tables is the material rise in exports. Including 
imports re-exported, the advance was 1,650,000/., and without 
them it was 1,300,000/. Of course the fair harvest of 1887-88 to 
a very large extent accounts for the difference. It is very 
gratifying, however, to find that copper accounts for about 80,000/. 
of the advance, but it is disappointing to find that the export of 
gold was not much more than half of what it was in 1887. There 
was an advance of nearly 50 per cent. in the value of wine 
exported, but the total is still greatly below what we trust it will 
be in the course of a very few years. There is not the least 
doubt that our experience will be similar to that of the United 
States. Our producing and practically unprotected industries 
will employ the largest amount of labour and help to keep up the 
rate of wages. They will, in short, be the best paid and most 
profitable industries.” 


Soutu AFRICAN Corron. 


The following particulars, respecting a recent attempt to prove 
whether cotton could be profitably cultivated in the Transvaal, 
are taken from the Cape Argus (weekly edition) for the 3rd April 
last :— 

“Tf the news which comes from Lydenburg be correct, a new 
era is about to dawn on South African commerce. For some 
years past experiments have been made with the object of ascer- 
taining whether cotton could be profitably grown in the Low 
Country, and the Transvaal is able to state that these experiments 
have been eminently satisfactory ; have proved, in fact, that cotton 
can be grown in abundance and marketed in excellent condition. 
The great drawback to the carrying on of this new industry on 
anything like an extensive scale has been the scarcity of native 
labour at the moment when the cotton is ripe for picking, but 
there is a probability of this difficulty being overcome. In the 
present condition of the native labour market, it is obvious that 
the only means of ensuring a constant supply of labour is to 
secure the co-operation of such native chiefs as still retain power 
over masses of men. The chiefs of the Secocoeni tribe possess 
that power, and the promoters of the cotton industry have 
decided to supply seeds of Virginia cotton to them, and to instruct 
them in the art of cultivation. 

“ The project is one of great importance to a country situated 
such as this. The enormous population which in a few years will 
have crowded into the Transvaal will require some readier means 
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of obtaining clothing than that of sending to England for it. 
With the raw material produced in the country, there is no reason 
why every rag should be imported. A little Government en- 
couragement would go a long way towards producing in South 
Africa all the commoner sort of stuffs that people require. Well 
disposed as the Transvaal Government is to assist every pursuit 
that its “own people can engage in, the production of cotton in 
the Low Country will probably not prove such a hopeless enter- 
prise as the attempt to establish a similar industry in Lower 
Albany proved a few years ago.” 


CarE OF Goop Hore REvENvE Returns. 


A communication, dated the 16th April last, has been received 
from the Agent-General for the Cape of Good Hope, transmitting 
copies of comparative statements, from which it appears that the 
amount of unaudited revenue received in the month of February 
1889 was 303,548/., giving a net increase of 42,378/. over the 
amount for the corresponding month in 1888, The total amount 
of unaudited revenue received during the eight months ended 
. February 1889 was 2,451,1361., giving a net increase of 229,672/. 
over ‘on amount for the corresponding period of the previous 12 
months. 


TELEGRAPH TRAFFIC AND REVENUE IN Cape CoLony. 


A communication, dated the 24th April last, has been received 
from the Agent-General for the Cape of Good Hope, transmitting 
copy of a statement, from which it appears that the number of 
paid telegraph messages forwarded in Cape Colony in February 
was 97,604, being an increase of 35,008 over the corresponding 
month of last year; the number of Government messages was 
5,904, a decrease of 134, and of railway messages, 15,069, 
representing an increase of 1,316. 

The total revenue received from telegraphs in February 1889 
was 8,610/., being an increase of 3,666/. over the amount for the 
corresponding month in 1888, 
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IX.—_THE HOUSING OF THE WORKING POPULA- 
TION IN THE PRINCIPAL CITIES OF GERMANY. 


The following information, in continuation of that published at 
pp. 453-9 of the April number of the Board of Trade Journal, 
has been extracted from a recent report by the United States 
Commercial Agent at Mayence, the substance of it being taken 
from a paper on Hamburg by Dr. G. Koch. 

“In the last twenty or twenty-five years a great change has 
taken place in Hamburg in the matter of dwelling accommodations, 
owing to a great increase in the population of the place. The 
population of the city and its suburbs is estimated to have been 
212,000 persons in 1855, while it is now 518,620. The popula- 
tion of the city itself, according to the last national census of 
Germany, taken in 1885, was 305,690, against 289,859 in 1880, 
Its population in 1866 was 214,174. 

“ The growth of the city is considered to have been largely brought 
about by the gravitation to Hamburg of outsiders, whose drift 
thither was favoured by the introduction of the so-called Gewer- 
befreiheit (abolition of the old guild system) in 1864, and the 
repeal, in the same year, of the law requiring everybody who 
bought ground in the city, carried on any business, or married there, 
to become a citizen of the place, which was rather an expensive 
affair. The greater part of the increase is said to be due to the 
flocking of the working classes to the city, who have been attracted 
thither by good wages and other considerations. 

“ At first the rapid growth of Hamburg in population gave rise 
to a dearth of dwelling places, especially for the labouring classes, 
and for a long time the lack of them proved a very serious 
question. The want has since, in a measure, been provided for, 
but not entirely. 

“ Hemmed in by ditch and wall, Hamburg, like the majority 
of German cities, was limited in room for extension, and was forced 
to keep its streets narrow and make use of every available parcel 
of ground. Inside the town walls all existing garden plots and 
open spaces were greedily seized and built upon as the town began 
to flourish under the benign influence of the nineteenth century. 
Many old houses were pulled down, and larger ones, to hold a 
greater number of buman beings, substituted. 

Before the city walls lay small villages, to which the cramped 
inhabitants of Hamburg might have sped for plenty of room had 
it not been rendered disagreeable by the system, then prevailing, 
of carefully and laboriously locking every night the gates of the 
large cities at early hours, especially in winter, and refusing 
admission to late comers. They were not availed of to any 
extent until after 1861, in which year the time-honoured practice 
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of locking up a whole city was given up, when the pent-up 
town rushed to them for a freer and more spacious living. 
The old town then continued in population pretty much what 
it was, but the former small villages before the wails, now 
known as suburbs or parts of Hamburg, increased in population 
from 59,506 and 42,438, respectively, in 1866, to 133,288 and 
154,594 in 1884. 

“The population thus increased rapidly, but the supply of 
quarters for the people did not keep pace with the growth of 
population. It is estimated that in 1866 there were 63,500 
gelasse* in Hamburg, including places used for industrial 
purposes, of which 2,636, or 4°15 per cent., stood empty, which 
number has gradually risen from 1866 to 1884, when it stood at 
113,076, of which 3,915, or 3°46 per cent., stood empty. 

‘«‘ The increase was principally in medium-sized and dear dwell- 
ings. Small tenements showed a much slighter increase, while 
the cheapest dwellings experienced even a decrease. 

« The population of Hamburg increased proportionately from 100 
in 1873 to 119 in 1878 and 140 in 1883; but the number of tene- 
ments to be had for 50 dols. a year decreased in the period 1873 to 
1878 from 100 to 87, and rose in 1878 to 1883 from 87 to 105, 
while dwellings for 50 dols. to 70 dols. a year increased from 100 to 
195 in the same period of time, apartments for 70 dols. to 90 dols. 
from 100 to 215, and those above 90 dols. a year from 100 in 1873 
to 157 in 1883. This relation would be all right had a corresponding 
change in incomes of the different classes of tenants occurred, but 
no such improvement took place. Nearly two-thirds of the 
increase in the population of Hamburg is said to be due to migra- 
tion from the rural districts. ‘This migration was largely composed 
of people of small means, who came to the city for work or for 
the purpose of getting a living more easily than they could at 
home. This is evident from the statistics of the city, which show 
that the number of tax-payers rose in proportion from 100 in 1867 
to 228 in 1882, but that while the number of persons paying an 
income tax upon an income of legs than 300 dols. a year rose from 
100 in 1867 to 266 in 1882, those paying on incomes exceeding 
300 dols, increased from 100 in 1867 to only 177 in 1882. 

“For the better classes of people, houses have been put up even 
to an excess of demand, while of small dwellings there was not a 
sufficiency erected. In these, from 1875 to 1883, the following 
increase took place :—- 


Rent paid. 1875. 1879. 1883. 


1°18 6°15 3°92 
8°24 6°62 
2°54 7°16 6°89 
3°03 4°12 3°82 


Up to 90 dols. - 
From 90 dols. to 165 dols. 
From 165 dols. to 315 dols. 
Over 315 dols. - 


* By gelasse is meant every roum or number of rooms separately rented for store, 
dwelling, or other purposes. 
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“Why were not the small buildings put up? Simply because 
they do not pay and because there is too much trouble connected 
with the collection of their rents. The price of ground, too, often 
plays an important part, being too high in price for working men’s 
dwellings. The police regulations also governing the construction 
of houses are said to make dwellings for the working-people 
dear on account of the requirements and restrictions they 
impose. 

“The houses occupied by the poor are said to be found in all 
parts of the city and its suburbs. In the narrow and unfrequented 
streets their dwellings face the street in many cases, while in the 
busy and frequented parts of the city they are back in the courts 
and yards, which are often of great depth. In some parts of the 
towns these courts swarm with life and teem with character. In 
some streets there are 10 to 30 of these courts close together, 
mostly narrow, and built up on one side only. Sometimes they 
pass from one street to the next parallel street and form a passage- 
way. Their width is very limited, especially in proportion to 
the height of the houses, which are two to three metres (64 to 94 
feet ) wide, with four to five floors. The narrowness of the build- 
ing lots upon which these houses stand, running generally from 
six to eight metres (194 to 26 feet) in depth, forced them to be 
built with a great economy of space, so that in many instances 
they have only three or four windows in front, so far as they are 
not old houses with the gable sides towards the street, with a 
multitude of windows. 

“ These places in the generality of cases are separated from the 
entrances to the outer buildings and are entered by an exceedingly 
narrow passage-way, which is often so small and so low that but 
one person can pass through at the same time, and then only ina 
stooping posture. The entrance of waggons, of hand -carts even, is 
an impossibility. In some instances the owners of neighbouring 
courts have, by common consent, converted the separated courts 
into a common one. In such cases the courts are more airy and 
more sunny, so much so that trees are sometimes met with in them. 
Such courts, however, are exceptions. Asa rule they are insuffi- 
ciently supplied with light and air. 

“In 1865 an effort was made to check the building up of courts 
with such reckless disregard to health and comfort, and a law was 
enacted that the entrances to them must be through the outer 
buildings, the passage-ways 2°3 metres (7°5 feet) wide and 2°8 
metres (9°1 feet) high, the space for light 3:5 metres (11°5 feet) 
in width, with 6 metres (19°7 feet) fer two courts adjoining each 
other. The buildings to these courts, when the courts have a 
width of 3°5 metres (11°5 feet), were not to be more than four 
stories in height, with an inside depth of 2°5 metres (8°2 feet) 
and not to be more than five stories high when the width of court 
was 6 metres (19 feet). The ground floor or first story was not 
to be more than 1 metre (3°28 feet) above the court pavement. 
Builders soon managed to evade the law, however, and put 
up, on both sides of a court, buildings 12 metres (39 feet) high 
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with a court width of only 3°5 metres (11°5 feet). Deep into the 
ground they ran them, and constructed them in such a way that 
one such court would have a tenancy of several hundred souls. 
In some of them more than 300 persons are said to live. 

‘Then another law was passed in 1882 of a more stringent 
character, rendering more difficult the erection of court tenement 
houses ard of cheap dwelling-houses in general. 

“The old law was, that in streets having a width of less than 
6 metres (19:7 feet) buildings up to 12 metres (39 feet) in height 
could be erected, and upon those of greater width this limit could 
be exceeded up to 6 metres (19°7 feet). This is still the rule. 

“ The stairways when serving for more than six houses must now 
be of stone, and one stairway cannot be used for more than 
twelve buildings, The stairway of all tenement houses must be 
at least 1°15 metres (3°8 feet wide), and are required to be lighted 
on the side or from the roof. 

“ Only the five lowest stories of a building, exclusive of the 
cellar, can be used for work or habitation. Every room, including 
cellars, must have a height of at least 2:5 metres (84 feet). Every 
room used to live, work, or sleep in must have at least one window. 
Before each house wall containing such a window, not on the 
street, a free space one-third of the height of the wall must exist, 
excepting in the cases of kitchen windows opening into courts of 
at least 20 square metres (215 square feet) and windows to rooms 
3°5 metres (114 feet) high, when proper measures are taken for 
otherwise supplying them with light and air. For back buildings 
the rule is that when all the windows of more than two buildings 
are in the back of the buildings the buildings are not to be more 
than four stories high and to have no basement or cellar dwellings ; 
the width of the court or yard is to be two-thirds of the height of 
the buildings, or at least 3°5 metres (114 feet); and each court is 
to have an entrance or passage way from the street at least 3 
metres (94 feet) wide and 4 metres (13 feet) high. Basements or 
cellars can be lived in only when they are in houses fronting 
streets with sewerage, and their ceilings and the tops of their 
windows inust be at least 1 metre (3°28 feet) above the surface 
of the adjoining street if the cellar is not separated from the 
earth the entire height and length of its walls. 

“But the effect of the law has been, it is said, to discourage the 
erection of buildings for the working people, as its provisions have 
made their construction more costly and unprofitable. The 
arrangements for the entrance of Hamburg into the German 
Customs union have, too, lessened the number of dwellings for the 
poor, as 500 houses in which these people were living were 
demolished in 1883 and 1884 to make way for Customs buildings, 
&c. These 500 houses, chiefly of the most ordinary and cheap 
description, were inhabited by 16,0U0 people, or an average of 
300 to a house, who were compelled to seek new quarters. 
Further similar structures have since been levelled to the dust 
in consequence of the needs of the Imperial Custom house, 
and pressed the poor still more together. 

58511. F 
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* A little something has been done to improve the conditions 
under which the poor live, but not much, and Dr. Koch speaks of 
only three instances of such efforts on any scale, apart from small 
undertakings : 

“(1.) In 1866, two owners of real estate at Hamburg, who had 
obtained possession of a large part of the so-called Gdngeviertel,* 
in the heart of the town, began to raze numerous old buildings to 
the ground and build up in their stead, on newly laid out streets, 
large modern siructures of expensive character. As it was not 
possible for a part of the creatures who were driven away from 
their old quarters to find cheap and suitable dwelling places 
elsewhere, a company was formed for the purpose of erecting 
large tenement houses to supply the pressing need existing at the 
time among the poor. In one of the suburbs of the city they 
erected houses to accommodate about 400 families, of 1,800 
members, but have since done nothing more in that direction. 


**(2.) In 1873, in Berlin and other large cities of the Empire, 
including Hamburg, a great dearth of dwelling places for the poor 
became apparent. The demand for small and cheap dwellings 
became greater than the supply, and in Hamburg so great was 
the want, that in May of that year, on the general moving day, 
there were 30 families who were obliged to camp out in the 
open street, through sheer inability to get places to dwell in, 
which they had sought with much effort to obtain. The police 
were obliged to provide places for them in public buildings, and 
the matter led the Senate of the city to make an investigation into 
the extent and cause of such an occurrence, with a view to its 
future avoidance. Such a thing had never before been known in 
Hamburg, and naturally excited public comment. The result 
was that provision was made by the municipal authorities for 
the letting of certain parcels of land belonging to the city, 
and situated in various parts of it, amounting in the aggregate 
to 72,160 square metres (174 acres), for thirty years, on 
reasonable terms, with the distinct understanding that cheap 
tenements for the working people should be erected, and that the 
buildings at the expiration of the time for which leased should 
revert to the city. But this action did not have the expected and 
desired effect ; speculators saw no reason to build houses for 
reversion to the city in twenty or thirty years’ time. 

“(3.) In 1878 a company was formed with a view to erect cheap 
houses for the poorer classes, which should be sold to them on 
easy terms, payments being spread over a long period of years, 
and return a profit of but 4 per cent. a year, The capital stock 
was fixed at 360,000 marks. A large tract of ground consisting 
of over 74,000 square metres (183 acres) was given to the company 
by the city at 50 pfennigs a square metre (10°75 square feet), 
in a healthy locality near the city, cn the left bank of the Elbe, 
not far from the railroad bridge. Each house was to embrace 


* By Gangeviertel is meant large areas with tenement houses of the meanest 
description and narrowest passage-ways. 
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but one dwelling, and to cost, with garden, 3,000 marks. Each 
house contains one living room and three chambers, and in addition 
a kitchen and cellar, and the garden is about 300 square metres 
(3,225 square feet) in size. The rent was put at 160 marks 
a year at the highest, so that a profit of 5 per cent. would be. 
made upon expenditures, but a dividend of only 4 per cent. a year 
be dcec!ared upon the capital. The occupants of the houses were 
given the right to purchase them by monthly payments, not to 
be less than 6 marks a month, and to have the title conveyed when 
the payments reached 1,200 marks, notes to be given for the 
remainder bearing 44 per cent. on the first 1,000 marks and 
5 percent. on the rest. The conveyance was made with the 
express stipulation that no building changes or erections were to 
be made on the premises without consent of the conveying company, 
nor any sub-tenancy made or public-house kept. In 1884 some 
194 houses had been erected, at a cost of 631,900 marks including a 
bath-house and a school building, whose total cost was 7,000 marks. 
In 1881 the company paid a dividend of 2 per cent., in 1883 of 
3, and 1884 one of 4. But it was not the regular working men 
who got the benefit of this enterprise. The houses were originally 
intended to be built especially for the working people, but the 
renters and purchasers have come to be clerks, book-keepers, rail- 
road and State employés, and the like, of limited means and 
small incomes, desiring homes for themselves and their families, 
vee majority of whom have already made large payments on 
them. 

_. “ The clerk and the salesman can be provided for, but what is 
known as the working man must be content to take things as he 
finds them, and put up with anything that affords a shelter to 
himself and family. The conditions of life seem to make it im- 
possible to put and keep him in a house of which he shall be the 
sole occupant, and can call his castle; and it is thought that he 
can be provided for only on the tenement system, in houses of 
four to five stories, with two families to each story. 

“ Now that Hamburg has entered the German Customs union, 
it is expected that large numbers of working men will be attracted 
to that place by the impetus that will thereby be given to industry. 
Already lacking in accommodations for such people, the want will 
become all the greater, and it is feared that there will be, not a 
famine for bread nor a thirst for water in that city, but an 
analogous scarcity of homes for the working men.” 


[The article on Breslau, from which the substance of what follows is taken, is by 
Mr. Paul Henigmann, an attorney-at-law in that city.] 


“ Breslau, another one of the old towns of Germany, still main- 
taining in part its medieval charactor, has grown very much under 
the impulses of the present century, and developed into one of the 
large cities of the Empire. During the first fifty years of the 
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century it ran up from 60,000 to 120,000 inhabitants, and at the 
beginning of 1886 contained 299,852 souls. This American-like 
increase of population at Breslau is due, for the most part, to the 
influx of outsiders into the city, as is evident from the enume- 
ration of the city taken December Ist, 1880, which showed that of 
272,912 persons then living at Breslau only 117,530 were born 
there. Of this population about 80,000 are estimated to have 
belonged to what may be termed the labouring classes, ex- 
clusive of 17,000 servants, 70 per cent. of whom are thought to 
have been of the male sex and 30 of the female. It is the homes 
of these people that we are now to consider. 

“ Breslau lies on a low plain on both banks of the Oder and on 
five islands formed by this river. It was at first a Slavic settle- 
ment on the right bank of the river, which afterwards extended 
itself over to the left. During the Mongolian incursions of the 
13th century the settlement got burned to the ground, and 
German colonists were then introduced, and planted on the left 
bank of the Oder, who built up a town of imposing appearance. 
The large ‘ring,’ as it is called, forms the central part of this 
old town, wherein four Jeading streets cross one another, of which 
two run, from south to north, to the Oder, and the other two, 
from east to west, parallel with that stream. This oldest precinct 
is an enclosed square, for the most part regular in appearance, 
composed of wide straight streets cutting one another at right 
angles, and is bounded on the north by the Oder, and on the 
three other sides by an offshoot of the Oder, the Ohle. 
The ‘Old Town’ was, in 1326, combined with the adjoining 
‘New Town,’ and both together surrounded with strong walls - 
of defence and moats, which in the sueceeding centuries were 
further extended as the town grew. In the new parts compact 
quarters sprung up, penetrated by narrow, winding, twisting, 
alley-like streets. Thus reposed the town at the opening of the 
present century, when it was awakened to new lifeand active growth 
by the spirit of the new times. The old walls were demolished, 
and pleasant promenades laid out on their sites, but the old moats 
remained, and to-day the promenades are still picturesquely 
skirted by the old moats, and to old Breslau five suburban towns 
have been added. 

“In 1838 Breslau had 3,912 houses, with a population of 
88,869 persons, or, on an average, 22°72 inhabitants to a house. 
In 1864 the number of houses was 5,990, and the population 
156,644, or 26-15 inmates to a house; while in 1885 there were 
6,116 lots with inhabited structures cn them, with a population of 
299,600, or 49 persons to each piece of inhabited ground. This 
shows closer living together. 

“There were in 1880, according to statistics, 6,226 lots of 
ground in Breslau having buildings upon them, whose number 
amounted to 10,578, of which 8,226 were inhabited; and on an 
average there were 1 * 34 inhabited buildings to each lot of ground. 
In that year 60 per cent. of the lots, 3,753 of them, are said to 
have had one house upon them; 24 per cent., 1,476, two houses ; 
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16 per cent., or 997, three or more houses. Of these houses, 
2,037, or one-third of them, contained less than six tenements; 
1,673, or one-fourth, had from six to ten tenements; and 1,305, 
or two-fifths, held more than 10 tenements. The last kind have 
increased the strongest since 1875. 

“ According to the census of December Ist, 1880, there were cn 
that day in Breslau 60,615 inhabited tenements, with 260,582 
inhabitants, or an average of 4°30 persons to a tenement, which 
was also the average for 1885. The tenements having windows 
fronting the street amounted to 36,375, with 163,447 inhabitants, 
those not having any window overlooking the street to 24,240, 
with 97,135 inhabitants. Tenements having a window on the 
street amount to three-fifths of all the tenements, the back or 
court-yard tenements consequently to two-fifths. The most of 
the houses in Breslau are four stories high, there being 2,715 of 
these, 1,625 of three-story houses, and 1,616 of five-storey ones in 
1880. Of those two stories high there were 1,477, and of one- 
story ones only 728, There were 65 houses given as six stories 
high or higher, and 1,088 provided with cellar tenements. The 
most of the dwellings are in the second story, 29 per cent. of all 
belonging to this category, 22 per cent. to third stories, 19 per 
cent. to fourth stories, and 13 per cent. to, the ground floor. 
There were 11 per cent. of them situated in the fifth story or 
higher, 4 per cent. in cellars, and 2 per cent. in garrets. The- 
most of the cellar tenements face the street, the most of the garret 
ones overlook court-yards. 

“Contrasting the year 1880 with 1875 a slight decrease, it 
appears, took place in the cellar tenements and their inhabitants, 
but 10,000 persons were still living underground in Breslau. 
Tenements on the ground floor decreased 24 per cent. 

“A good many tenements, more than one-sixth of the whole 
number, were used to work in as well as to live in. 

“In the tenements of but one room there are about four persons. 
per room. The number of persons to a room is greater in the 
small tenements where work is carried on than in the others. 
The very worst kind of tenements are the most densly 
populated. 

“ There were 281 tenements consisting of but one room which 
could not be heated, 30 of which were worked in as well as 
dwelt in. Some of these had five to nine persons living in them, 
‘and even 10, 12, and 13. 

‘There were 56 tenements of two or more rooms that could not 
be heated, 38 of which had over four inhabitants, and 25 upwards 
of five each. 

“There were 26,049 tenements that consisted simply of one room 
which could be heated (2,001 among them ured to work in), 
5,590, or 21 per cent., of which had three inhabitants each; 4,913, 
or 19 per cent., four inhabitants each; 3,528, or 13 per cent., 
five inhabitants each; 2,200, or 84 per cent., six inhabitants 
each ; 1,915, or 7-7 per cent., from 7 to 10 inhabitants, and 30, 
or 1-1 per cent., over 10 inhabitants, 
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“ There were 9,373 tenements consisting of one room that could 
be heated, and of one that could not be heated (among them 
1,589 used to work in), of which 1,064, or one-ninth of them all, 
had each six inhabitants; 1,403, or more than one-sixth, from 
7 to 1¢ inhabitants, and 39 more than 10 inhabitants, &c. 

“ Considering that all those tenements in which there are more 
than two persons to each room that can be heated are over- 
crowded, we find of the 49,277 small tenements in Breslau in 
1880, that 31,686, or precisely two-thirds, were overfilled, and 
in these 31,686 small tenements lived 150,000 individuals, or 
more than two-thirds of the entire population of Breslau. 

“The number of tenements rented in Breslau in 1880 amounted 
to 54,578, of which 9,742, or 18 per cent., were sub-let. The 
average rents were as follows, per tenement, per room, and per 
inmate :— 


Average Rent. 
Per 
Per Per 
— Tenement. | Inhabitant. 
Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. 
Inhabited by owners - - ~ 51°50 169°50 29°00 
Rented tenements - - - 41°75 70°50 16°75 
Front tenements - 45°50 91°50 21°75 
Back tenements - 32°75 89°75 10°50 
Tenements used industrially - - 54°25 108-00 24°25 
Not industrially used - - 39°25 64°50 16°00 
Tenements with sub-tenants 44°75 74°00 
Without sub-tenants - - - 42°25 69°75 17°25 
Tenements :— 
In the cellar - - - - 32°75 39°00 _ 
On ground floor - - - 44°50 70°25 — 
In second story - - - 44°50 79°50 -- 
In third story’ - 43°25 79°25 
In fourth story - - - 38°25 67°50 o 
In fifth and higher - - 29°25 35°25 _ 
In garrets 26°75 29°50 
In different stories - - - 71°00 258°75 — 


“ Of all the tenements rented, 9,502, or one-sixth, brought less 
than 25 dols.; 29,260, or more than one-half, from 25 dols. to 
62 dols.; 8,509, or more than one-sixth, from 62 dols. to 125 dols. 
It thus' appears that seven-eighths of the rented tenements 
brought not more than 125 dols., and only 7,306, or one-eighth, 
above 125 dols, a year. The most of the very cheap tenements 
were in the garret; the fifth story had most of those from 25 dols. 
to 62 dols.; the fourth story the most of those from 62 dols. to 
125 dols.; the third story the most of those from 125 dols. to 
187 dols.; the ground floor the most of those from 187 dols. to 
250 dols. ; and the second story the most of those above 250 dols. 

“From 1875 to 1880 the tenements commanding less than 
62 dols, increased from 673 to 711 in each 1,000 tenements, while 
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those higher in price decreased, namely, those bringing from 
62 dols. to 125 dols., from 181 to 156; those bringing from 125 
dols. to 250 dols., from 97 to 92; and those above 250 dols, from 
49 to 41. | 

“ The following statement shows the per-centage of rent paid 
according to income by various classes of persons :— 


Per cent. of Income Paid for Rent. 


Amount of Income, 


Generally. 


When from 
Interests 
and Rents. 


In the case 
of Salaries 
and 


In the case 
of Wages. 


chants and 
Business 


Pensions. 


Up to 150 dols. 28°69 33°15 28°00 28°64 30°77 


150to 300dols.- | 21°02 | 28°05 | 18°52 | 21°55 | 23-52 
300, 450 , -| 20°77 | 25-91 | 17°43 | 22°77 | 92-19 
450., 600 -| 19°08 | 23-89 } 16:38 | 21°85 | 22-20 
600, 750 -| 19-69 | 21:99 | 16°57 | 22°38 | 28-18 
900 -| 19°93 | 21°58 | 16-25 | 22°38 | 21-97 
900, 1,200 > -| 18-38 | 19:37 | 15°88 | 21°61 18°97 
1,200, 1500 » -| 18-30 | 18-03 | 16:40 | 20°17 | 19-16 
1500, 3,000 -| 13°69 | 14913 15°38 | 15°63 | 16°34 
3,000, 7,500 , -| 894 | 10-25 | 18-91 9°70 | 10°57 
7,500 to 15,000 >, - | 3°56 
Over 15,000 - 3°35 } 5°39 5°32 
Average -| 19°18 | 15°50 | 16-80 | 23°75 | 18-35 


“The poorest people, according to this table, paid out about 
one-third of their income for rent, the richest only one-thirtieth 
of theirs. On the average the amount of rent paid is reckoned to 
be one-fifth of the income. But it must be borne in mind that 
this average is only for the people of moderate means, as two- 
thirds of the entire population of Breslau are said to have an 
income not exceeding 150 dols. a year. The tax lists, however, I 
am inclined to think, do not always show the full incomes. 

*‘ With respect to moving, it may be said that it is done much 
less by people of fair means than by the poor. 

“ Persons evicted often have difficulty in procuring another place 
of lodgment. To remedy this evil a home for such persons was 
established in 1871, which in 1872 was frequented in 16,207 
cases, in 1873 in 10,788 cases, since which time the figures have 
been declining, as there has been a greater abundance of tene- 
ments. The home is intended chiefly for women and children, 
though men are afforded shelter by it in exceptional cases. 
Connected with the asylum is a bathing establishment and in 
winter a people’s kitchen. Shelter, food, and care are given 
gratuitously. In addition to this asylum there is a night lodging- 
house for vagrants, administered by the police.” 
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X,—TRADE OF BRITISH INDIA. 


The annual statement of the trade of British India for the 
year ended the 3lst March 1888, prepared under the direction 
of Mr. Godley, Under Secretary of State, has been received at 
the Board of Trade. The following statement, which has been 
extracted from the volume in question, gives a comparative 
view for five years of the foreign sea-borne trade of British India. 


Tens of Rupees. 
1883-84. 1884-85. 1885-86. 1886-87. | 1887-88. 
Private Imports : 
Merchandise - - | 52,703,891 | 53,149,311 | 51,811,586 | 58,661,462 | 62,384,813 
Treasure - - - | 12,877,963 | 13,878,848 | 15,477,801 | 11,053,819 | 13,825,856 
65,581,854 | 67,028,159 | 67,289,837 | 69,714,781 | 76,210,669 
Private Exports : 
Merchandise - - - | 88,121,296 | 83,200,528 | 83,827,840 | 88,428,660 | 90,471,462 
Treasure - - ry 981,572 1,887,530 1,087,838 1,684,511 1,513,954 
89,102,868 | 85,087,858 | 84,915,678 | 90,113,171 | 91,985,416 
Government Transactions : 
Stores - : 2,575,457 2,553,761 3,844,329 8,115,889 2,619,799 
Imports 
ran - - 54,794 54,764 53,424 41,457 72,193 
Treasure - . 28,735 83,300 20,400 36,005 90,670 
2,658,986 2,701,175 8,918,153 3,193,351 | . 2,782,662 
Total Trade - - | 157,343,708 | 154,817,192 | 156,123,168 | 163,021,303 | 170,978,747 
Excess Exports of Merchandise 
(including Government Stores) | 32,896,742 | 27,552,220 | 28,225,399 | 26,692,766 | 25,539,048 
Excess Imports of Treasure - | 11,867,656 | 11,917,568 | 14,369,563 9,332,803 | 12,221,232 
Net Excess Exports of Total ' 
Trade - - ° - | 21,029,086 | 15,634,652 | 13,855,836 | 17,359,963 | 18,317,811 


In the introduction to the volume it is stated that all values 
are given as “tens of rupees,” a denomination which, while not 
subject to the charge of inaccuracy attaching to that of “£ 
sterling ” calculated at the nominal exchange of 2s. to the rupee, 
nevertheless enables comparisons to be made with the figures in 
any past volumes in which that inaccurate expression of values 
was employed. The sign Rx. is used to signify tens of rupees. 
The report goes on to say :— 

“The imports of merchandise exceeded those of the preceding 
year by Rx. 3,723,351, and the exports by Rx. 2,042,802 
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In both years the rise of imports was very much greater than that 
of exports. 


« Liquors.—Of malt liquor there was the largest import ever 
known, amounting to 2,138,518 gallons, the value being about 
25 per cent. in excess of that of the previous year. So far the 
competition of Indian-brewed beer has had no effect on the 
trade in beer imported for general consumption, though it has 
very largely reduced the importation by the State, the beer 
brewed in India being now extensively issued to the troops. At 
one time it seemed that imported beer was losing its hold on the 
market, but the light German and Austrian beers were opportunely 
introduced, and light English ales were then specially brewed to 
compete with them, and the result is that the importation of beer 
is extremely large. 


“The quantity of spirits imported, 1,084,487 gallons, was only 
about 2 per cent. in excess of that of the previous year, while 
the value was a great deal less, the fall being mainly in brandy, 
of which the importion continues to decline,- while what is 
imported is largely very cheap and unwholesome spirit. Of 
whisky, on the other hand, the consumption increases, the quantity 
in the year under report being larger than that of brandy. Gin 
keeps up steadily, the largest proportion of it going to Burma. 

“The value of the trade in liquors of all kinds was about 
7 per cent. more than it was five years previously, a small advance 
considering the great increase in the European population, who 
form the bulk of the consumers of imported liquors, 


“ Tea.—A decided falling off occurred in imported tea, which, 
however, amounted still to the Jarge quantity of 3,623,872 lbs. 


« Silk.—Imports of both raw and manufactured silk increased, 
The time seems to be approaching when India will cease to 
export, and will be dependent on foreign countries for her own 
supplies. The trade was stimulated by the demand for Burma 
consequent on the comparative restoration of order in the province. 
The imports are mainly from China to Bombay, and from the 
Straits to Burma; and most ot what is imported into Bombay is 
woven into the shapes and designs fancied by the Burmese, and 
sent to Burma. 


“ Cotton Manufactures.—The overstocking of the markets in 
the preceding year was naturally followed by a falling off, which 
would have been greater than it was but for the exceptional 
activity of the demand in Burma. Under twist and yarn there 
was in fact an increase of more than 24 million lbs., of which 
over 2 million lbs. were in the imports into Burma. The 
remainder of the increase was in Bengal; and on this the 
Collector of Customs makes the following remarks :— 

“The figures of the total imports of twist.and yarn, including 
grey and white and coloured, show an increase in both quantity 
and value over last year; for though in 40 8., which comprise 
more than half the imports of grey and white twist, there was a 
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slight falling off, there was an increase in some of the other 
counts—more especially in numbers higher than 40S. The trade 
in these goods during the year has been satisfactory to importers 
and dealers; prices remained at a remunerative level, and not- 
withstandiug the increase in the imports, stocks at the close of 
1887 were considerably lower than for the corresponding period 
of 1886. The year’s trade shows that the position of foreign 
imported twist. and yarns has been well maintained in the market 
notwithstanding the keen competition of the Indian-made article. 
The prosperity of the Indian weaving mills has no doubt con- 
tributed to this, It is noticeable how the supplies of grey and 
white twist from India are going up; for the three previous years 
the English and Indian supplies were about equal, but for the 
past year we have received 7,093,835 lbs. only from England, 
against 8,411,420 lbs. from India.’ 


“ Metals.—While the quantity of copper declined by about 

133 per cent., the value was higher than that of the preceding 
ear. These features were the consequence of the operations of 

the French Copper Syndicate. As another consequence of the 
speculative increase in prices, the re-exports of copper were 
abnormally large, about 47,000 cwt. having been shipped, of 
which more than 39,000 cwt. went to England, as against an 
average export in the four preceding years of 11,200 cwt. 
annually. 

“Imports of iron increased nearly 32 per cent., the quantity 
imported having risen from 164,020 tons to 216,079 tons. There 
has been a large development of trade in galvanised iron, now 
largely used in the plains for roofing sheds and workshops, and in 
the hills for residences. In piping and tubing the constant 
progress of waterworks and drainage in municipal areas has 
brought about a great increase of imports. Steel also steadily 
and largely increases; much of it is of poor quality used for 
hooping instead of iron. 


- ©The trade in lead, which is most largely imported in the form 
of sheets for the lining of tea chests, expands with the expansion 
of tea exports. About 72,000 cwt. of sheet lead for this purpose 
were imported durtng the year, the total imports of all descriptions 
of lead being about 112,000 ewt. 


“ Oils—Mineral oils form the bulk of the imports. The quantity 
declined from 31,949,633 gals. to 31,421,559 gals., but the value 
rose from Rx. 1,259,958 to Rx. 1,274,476. 

“ Whether the further progress of the trade was temporarily 
interrupted by higher prices, or by the imposition of a duty of 
half an anna a gallon in January, is not quite clear. But the use 
of the oil has become so common, and its advantages, when com- 
pared with the smoky and dull light given by the vegetable oils 
which kerosene is superseding, are so much appreciated, that it is 
improbable that the trade will not further advance ; indeed, it has 
so advanced during the current year (1888-89). Petroleum in 
abundance has been found in Afghanistan, but its quality makes 
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it unfit for use except as fuel for locomotives. The petroleum of 
Upper Burma is used to but a small extent for illumination, 
being chiefly employed for machinery. The wells of Arakan are 
not now worked, except in a very small way by natives, the 
European company formed for their working having failed. There 
are hopes of finding large quantities of oil in the Rawal Pindi 
district, where the oil is now used in a small way for making gas 
by the military authorities, and a concession of mining rights has 
recently been given on very liberal terms to an association of 
capitalists who propose to seek for oil in that district. But, so 
far, it may be said that India is entirely dependent on its imports 
for mineral oil for illumination. Until recently, the United 
States had the practical monopoly, but Russian oil is now making 
a considerable figure in the trade, as will be seen below :— 


— Trom United States. From Russia. 
Gals. Gals. 
1883-84 - 12,715,837 
1884-85 - - 26,026,608 
1885-86 - - - 20,229,850 
1886-87 - - - ~ 29,114,942 1,577,392 
1887-88 - 25,040,517 5,036,055 
1888-89 (8 months) ° ~~ 14,245,227 11,027,330 


“Tt is worthy of note that India imported about 282,000 gallons 
of linseed oil from England, and about 518,000 gallons of ground- 
nut oil from the Straits, although the country produces the raw 
material in great quantities and possesses every facility for the 
manufacture of the oil. 


“ Paper.—The value of the trade rose from Rx. 316,677 to 
Rx, 418,307, the increase being common to all kinds. Cheap 
German and Austrian papers are being vigorously pushed in the 
Indian market. Belgian paper is also being pushed, the imports 
being mainly cheap writing ‘papers and envelopes. At the same 
time that this development of the import trade has occurred, there 
has been substantial and satisfactory progress in the Indian paper- 
making industry as regards both quantity and quality. The mills 
now make very good paper indeed, and their supplies to Govern- 
ment offices extend over a wide range of qualities. Projects for 
new mills are talked of. It is remarkable, however, that no real 
attempt has as yet been made to make railway passenger tickets, 
Last year there were about 954 million passengers on the Indian 
railways, and probably there will be 100 millions this year. It 
would seem that the making of tickets for these constantly 
increasing numbers is an industry which would occupy a large 
mill, in the manner most suitable for machine work, on an article 
of unvarying quality and great quantity. 

 Matches.—These exhibit a further increase over that of 
1886-87, This trade will certainly attain to considerable dimen- 
sions in the near future. 


| 

| 

| 
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“ Umbrellas.—The number imported was 4,683,185, a large 
increase on the trade of the preceding year. Of this number 
3,218,441 were imported from England, and 1,460,316 were paper 
umbrellas (kettisals) from China and the Straits. 

“‘ Exports,—Rice—There was a material recovery from the 
depression of the preceding year, the figures for husked rice 
having been— 


_ Cwts. | Rx. 
1885-86 - - - - 27,813,844 9,167,189 
1886-87 - 26,460,500 8,764,809 
-1887-88 - - 28,148,706 9,225,109 


** Exports from Burma were smaller than in the preceding year, 
prices having been kept on a level too high for the markets of the 
Straits Settlements by a continued demand for Upper Burma, 
where the harvests were deficient. The slightly restricted export 
from Burma, was, however, more than compensated by a very 
large increase in the exports from Bengal, where the rice harvest 
was a good one. - 

“ Wheat—The exports of Indian wheat in 1887-88 amounted 
to 676,908 tons, valued at Rx. 5,562,373. In 1886-87 they 
amounted to 1,113,166 tons, valued at Rx. 8,625,864, and in 1885- 
86 to 1,053,026 tons, valued at Rx. 8,022,350. 

“ Tea.—The increase in the year before of nearly 10 million 
Ibs. was followed by another of nearly 9 millions. 

“In another year or two, Mr. O’Conor observes, England will 
probably import as much Indian as China tea, and therefore 
Indian tea will gradually oust Chinese tea from the English 
market. There still remain the Australian and American 
markets, the former with an average consumption of about 20 
million lbs. at least, and the latter 70 millionlbs. In other words, 
there is an outlet for Indian tea, if properly worked, which will 
double the Indian tea trade even without any expansion in the 
English market. 

Opium.—Of opium there were exported 125,871 cwts., valued 
at Rx. 1,006,776. Of this quantity, 106,398 cwts., valued at 
Rx. 868,421, went to China, and 18,139 cwts., valued at 
Rx. 128,732, to the Straits Settlements. 

“ Cotton—The exports of raw cotton were slightly less than in 
the preceding year, but the value was greater. 

“Of the total quantity, 5,374,542 cwts., the exports to 
England amounted to 2,139,698 ecwts., being not quite 40 per 
cent. of the whole. Only about a third of this is consumed in 
England, however, quite two-thirds being re-exported to the 
Continent. The level of price for cotton has fallen so low that 
many use the cloth now made from the finer American or 
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Egyptian cotton who used cloth made from the coarser Indian 
cotton 10 or 15 years ago. The Lancashire mills are, moreover, 
not nearly so extensively employed on the manufacture of the 
coarser kinds of goods for the Indian markets as they were 
before the Bombay wanufactures took their present development. 
Hence their exports of goods to India are largely of the finer 
kinds in which Bombay mills do not compete as yet to any great 
extent, and their consumption of Indian cotton has proportionately 
declined. Our cotton is now most largely used in [ndia itself, 
on the European continent where it is manufactured into blouses 
and other garments for the peasantry and artisans, and to a 
smaller extent in China for the same purpose, and for wadding. 

“The chief outlet for woven goods of the mills is in India 
itself, and it will no doubt continue to be the chief outlet, for 
mill-woven goods are surely and rapidly superseding the hand- 
loom manufactures of the country. For yarn, on the other hand, 
the markets of China and Japan offer an extensive field for the 
Indian spinner, though he may presently find Japan closed 
against him, for that enterprising people have already about 
300,000 spindles at work in steam mills, and the industry be 
greatly developed within a few years. But the Bombay spinner 
will probably continue to hold the field in China, and he will also 
presently acquire other extensive markets in the other countries 
of Southern Asia and Eastern Africa. As regards the market in 
China, the following extract from the report on the trade of 
China for 1887, published by the Imperial Maritime Customs, is 
interesting :— 


“¢ The reports of some of the Commissioners of Customs, as 
well in the north as in the south of China, make special reference 
to this commodity to point out that the yarn from Bombay is 
gradually taking the place of that from Manchester in the markets 
of China, and the average opinions of the dealers in the yarns, as 
expressed in these reports, gathered in from widely distant places, 
is that Bombay yarn is a better wearing article when waven into 
cloth than is Manchester yarn, India, at length, is sending to 
China a staple article of commerce mutually beneficial to both 
nations.’ 

“While the bulk of the trade in yarn is still with China and 
Japan, the greater part of the trade in piece goods is carried on 
with the Eastern Coast of Africa (partly through Aden as an 
entrepdt) and with Ceylon and the Straits. A good deal of the 
piece gocds trade consists of dyed and printed cloth exported 
oo while the largest part of the exports of yarn is from 

ombay. 

“ In 1885-86 the number of mills in India was 86, containing 
2,110,847 spindles and 16,455 looms; in 1886-87, 94, having 
2,261,561 spindles and 17,455 looms, and in 1887-88, 95, with 
2,302,982 spindles and 18,415 looms. 


* Silk.—This trade, although there was a slight improvement in 
the year under review, is decaying steadily, and there seems to be 
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little hope of its revival and restoration to the position it occupied 
half a century ago. Efforts are being made in Bengal to eradicate 
the silk-worm disease after the system of M. Pasteur, which has 
produced successful results in France and Italy. If these 
attempts succeed, the Bengal silk industry may recover. There 
is also the possibility of an extensive trade in the wild silks, but 
there are obstacles to the development of this. At present the 
export of wild silk represents about 38 per cent. of the total 
exports. The cocoons exported are nearly all those of wild 
worms. 

“ Shipping—The number and tonnage of total shipping, with 
cargoes and in ballast, which entered and cleared at Indian ports 
from and to foreign countries, was as follows for the last two 
years :— 


_— Number. Tons. Average Tonuage. 
1886-87 10,584 7,172,193 678 
1887-88 10,893 7,189,465 660 


The increase in tonnage was but fractional, being only 
17,272 tons more than in the previous year, while the number of 
vessels was 309 more. ‘The average tonnage has again fallen off: 


The following table relates to steamers only :— 


Entered. Cleared. 

No. Tons. No. Tons. 
1886-87 1,602 2,342,690 1,620 2,398,164 
1887-88 1,585 2,411,272 1,605 2,472,222 


“‘ There is a steady increase year after year in the proportion of 
steam to sailing tonnage. 

“The shipping of the following nationalities has increased as 
compared with the year before :—Italian, Austrian, American, 
Arabian, Swedish, and Turkish ; while in respect to the following 
there was a falling off—German, French, Norwegian, Dutch. As 
to the latter, the service of mail steamers calling regularly between 
Madras ports and the Straits, which raised the figures during the 
two preceding years, appeared to have either ceased or become 
less frequent. 

* Although the volume of the trade with France stands in 
advance of any other continental countries, and of the United 
States, yet the French shipping engaged in the trade with India 
does not attain to the Italian, Austrian, German, or American.” 


| 
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XI—THE SUGAR TRUST IN THE UNITED STATES. 


A despatch, dated the 19th March last, has been received at the 
Foreign Oftice from the Hon. Mr. H. G. Edwardes, Her Majesty’s 
Chargé d’Affaires at Washington, enclosing copy of the report from 
the Committee of Manufacturers on “ Trusts” submitted to the 
United States House of Representatives, and also copy of the 
Report of the Committee on General Laws on the Investigation 
relative to Trusts which was transmitted to the Legislature of the 
State of New York. A review of the latter of these reports 
appeared on pp. 565-8 of the Board of Trade Journal for May 
last. The following additional information having special reference 
to the sugar trust and to the sugar industry in the United States 
is taken from the reports in question :— 

The resolution of the House of Representatives under which 
the investigations of the Committee of Manufacturers on Trusts, 
&e., was held is dated the 25th January 1888, and is in the 
following terms :— 

‘‘ Whereas it is alleged that certain individuals and corporations 
in the United States engaged in manufacturing, producing, 
mining, or dealing, in some of the necessaries of life and other 
productions, have combined for the purpose of controlling or 
curtailing the productions or supply of the same, and thereby 
increasing their price to the people of the country, which com- 
binations are known as associations, trusts, pools, and like names ; 
and 

“Whereas such combinations not only injuriously affect 
commerce between the States, but impair the revenues of the 
United States as derived from its duties on imports: Therefore, 


“ Resolved, that the Committee on Manufactures be, and the 
same is hereby directed to inquire into the names and number and 
extent of such alleged combinations under whatever name known, 
their methods of combination or doing business, their effect upon 
the prices of any of the necessaries of life, and of all productions 
to the people of the country, upon its internal or foreign commerce, 
and its revenues from impost duties, together with any and all 
other matters relating to the same which may call for or suggest 
legislation by Congress and report the same to the House, 
with such recommendations as the said Committee may agree ~ 
upon, And for these purposes the Committee on Manufac- 
tures is authorised to sit during the session of the House, to 
employ a stenographer, to administer oaths, examine witnesses, 
compel the attendance of persons and the production of papers. 
And the expense of such investigation shall be paid out of the 
contingent fund of the House.” 

The first witness examined before the Committee was Mr. J. E. 
Parsons, one of the trustees of the Sugar Refineries Company 
a combination better known as The Sugar Trust. This Sugar 
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Trust, with a capital represented by stock certificates amounting 
to 45,000,000 dols., came into existence by virtue of an agree- 
ment, dated on or about October 24, 1887, by and between the 
stockholders of eight sugar refineries, corporations of the State 
of New York, and other States on the eastern coast of the United 
States (one, however, was located in St. Louis), by which they 
agreed to surrender the stock of their several corporations to 
certain persons as trustees, called “The Sugar Refineries Com- 
pany,” and who were to hold the same for the benefit of all, and 
in exchange for such stock so surrendered, the several stock- 
holders so surrendering receive stock certificates in the Sugar 
Refineries Company in amount, at least, four times the nominal 
value of the stock surrendered. Mr. Parsons submitted to the 
Committee a copy of the original deed of agreement constituting 
the Trust, in which its objects are set forth as follows :— 


(1.) To promote economy of administration and to reduce the 
cost of refining, thus enabling the price of sugar to be kept as 
low as is consistent with reasonable profit. 

(2.). To give to each refinery the benefit of all appliances and 
processes known or used by the others, aud nseful to improve 
the quality and diminish the cost of refined sugar. 

(3.) To furnish protection against unlawful combinations of 
labour. 

(4.) To protect against inducements to lower the standard of 
refined sugar. 

(5.) Generally to promote the interests of the parties hereto in 
all lawful and suitable ways. 


The general purport of Mr. Parson’s evidence is contained in a 
few questions and answers at the conclusion of the same, which 
are here printed in extenso. 


By Mr. Hermann : 

Q. I understand you to say, in substance, that the aggregate 
of capital in this trust association was intended to diminish the 
expense in the refining of sugars, and therefore will have a 
cheapening tendency in the price as to the consumer ?—A. That 
is my judgment, and I come to that conclusion because that is 
affected by aggregation in all lines of business, whether it is a 
question of selling dry goods or groceries or operating a number 
of railroads. The larger the scale upon which business is done 
_ the cheaper can the commodity be sold. All political economists 
say so. It is the experience of all merchants, manufacturers, 
and business men that that is so, and I do not see why in this 
ease there should be a difference. Political economists tell you, 
and I think it will be the experience of this arrangement, that it 
is so, consistent with paying a fair price for labour. The 
labourers in these refineries to-day get the highest price that has 
ever been paid for such labour, and the only thing that can 
injure the prices paid to American operators, which is two or 
three or four times that paid to cheap labourers in refineries 
abroad, is that legislation shall take place to ruin the refineries. 
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Q. On the contrary, I was about to ask you whether we do 
not find from practical experience in our associations in life and in 
business enterprises, that the aggregation of capital fosters 
monopolies, and monopolies, as a general thing, associating 
together for one common purpose, tend to increase the price to 
the consumer, and increase the price to those who were engaged 
in the monopoly ?—A. If it were possible to have a monopoly in 
the manufacture and sale of any commodity, I take it for granted 
that the self-interest of the seller would increase the price. In 
regard to sugar it is impossible. In reference to almost all 
commodities, in this day of railroads and steamships and telegraphs, 
it is impossible. It is peculiarly impossible in the case of sugar, 
because the merest minimum reduction on account of the advance 
of prices here, will bring in foreign sugar immediately. The 
erection of new refineries, proposed now, will enlarge the output 
of existing refineries which are not in this arrangement, and it is 
just as impossible to prevent competition as it would have been 
for Mr. Macy, or Mr. Wanamaker, or the late Alexander T. Stewart 
to prevent competition in the goods in which they dealt. The 
universal experience is, that when business is done on a large 
scale the person carrying on the business can get his profit, and 
the consumer can get his article at a lower price. 

Q. But in view of the immensity of this vast trust association 
and its swallowing up and having merged into itself all the 
refineries of the United States, which 1 understand to be a fact, 
will not that in the end produce a final aggregation of the refineries 
in other countries? Will it not lead beyond the boundaries of 
the United States, and finally and entirely wipe out all competition 
and create such a monopoly as that it will be impossible to ever 
compete against it?—A. I have put together what text-writers 
say upon the subject—such as Thorold Rogers and John Stuart 
Mill—men who are recognised as leading men in dealing with this 
subject. They tell you what must be, and also refer to the history 
of the causes of trade in the past, and they all agree, I think all 
gentlemen whe know anything upon the subject will confirm it, 
that the world is too big a place. 


Q. As an elementary principle has it not been your knowledge 
that monopolies are the enemies of competition ?—A. In the only 
sense in which you can use the term “monopoly,” that is to say, 
a monopoly protected by a patent or a Government grant. If the 
Government will give me an exclusive monopoly to sell a certain 
thing for five years, I will put the price up. 

By Mr. Smith: 


Q. Mr. Parson, you have stated something about the benefits 
accruing to labour. Will you please illustrate that ? How does 
this concentration in this particular class of manufactures in the 
hands of a few benefit labour ?—A, Because the more sugar that 
they can sell the more labour they require. 


Q. My experience with manufacturers goes to show just the 


reverse of empioying labour. As I understand your remarks, 
A 58511. 
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that by the concentration of these several manufactures, and as 
you testified that those particular corporations which formed this 
trust were a little lame as to the best improvements in manufac- 
turing sugar, this trust would look to it that they were supplied, 
we will say, with the best machinery for that purpose. Now, 
is it not a fact that when such appliances are made labour is more 
dispensed with?—A. No, sir, not at all. That is not in the 
experience of manufacturing in any part of the world. 


Q. It is not ?—A. No, sir; not inany part of the world. More 
persons are employed in manufacturing under the improvements 
which exist to-day than at any previous time. 


The next witness examined was Mr. J. W. Dodsworth, manag- 
ing editor of a New York commercial paper, whose evidence went 
to show that the advance in refined sugar had been greater in 
proportion than the advance in raw sugar since the trust was 
organised. 


Mr. C. E. Nicholls, a grocer in New York, testified to the 
effect that shortly after the announcement of the projected trust, 
there was a temporary advance in the refined product, and that 
the trust had not materially restricted competition. 


According to the evidence of Mr. H. O. Havemeyer, one of the 
leading sugar refiners in the United States, and one of the co- 
operators in the trust, the amount of sugar consumed annually in 
the United States is 3,000,000,000 pounds, the number of men 
employed in the refineries constituting the trust is 25,000, exclusive 
of about 5,000 employed outside of the trust. This witness also 
submitted a comparative statement of rates of labour of sugar 
operatives (unskilled) in the United States and in the different 
countries of Europe. ‘This statement is based upon 10 hours 
for aday’s work. In Germany, Holland, and Poland the time 
is 12 hours. The following is a copy of the statement in 
question :— 


Per Day 

Dollars. 

New York, at 15 cents per hour - - - 150 
England, at 18s. per week - - - *75 
Paris, at 2 francs per day - - - - °40 
Belgium, at 1°50 franes per day - - - °30 

Holstein, Hanover, and Northern Germany, at 

2 marks per day - - . - ‘49 

Magdeburg, at 1°75 marks per day - - 


Germany, women (who do the same work in the 

field and factory as men), 1°10 to 0°80 marks per 

day - - - 244 
Russian Poland, at 2°50 marks per day - - ‘60 
Holland, at 2 guldens per day - . - ‘80 
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Rate of Unskilled Labour employed in Sugar Refineries in the 
United States at different Periods. 


Dollars. 
1880, per hour - - - ‘124 
1882, per hour - - - - 134 
1888, per hour - - - . - 15 


Skilled labour has advanced in the same proportion. 

Expenses of refining 100 pounds of fair refining sugar, testing 
90 degrees, not above No. 13 D.S., to soft sugar, No. 13 to 
No. 20 DS., making no allowance for loss of weight, calculated 
from actual average results :— 


Per Day. 

Dollars. 
Wages - - - - - - ‘17 
Coal (80 per cent. labour) - - - °1050 
Cooperage (at least 90 per cent. labour - °1436 
Cartage (95 per cent. labour) - - - 0351 
Bone-black (80 per cent. labour) - 
Insurance - - - 0267 
Brokerage - - - - - 0193 
Repairs and expenses (90 per cent. labour) - ‘0640 

6077 


The Committee, in their report to the House of Representa- 
tives, make the following remarks with respect to the Sugar 
Trust, and also the Standard Oil Trust, a similar combination to 
the Sugar Trust, and formed in 1882 :— 

“ The Commitee of Manufacturers respectfully report that, 
acting under the authority and direction of a resolution of this 
House passed on the 25th day of January 1888, they have 
proceeded to investigate and inquire into the matters and things 
referred to in said resolution, and having exsmined witnesses and 
papers in relation thereto, they have been unable to complete 
such inquiry and investigation, and respectfully report the 
following resolution, with the recommendation that it do pass. 

“ Your Committee further report that the names of various 
combinations and trusts have been from time to time furnished to 
your Committee ; that the number of such combinations is very 
large, and that your Committee, in calling witnesses and taking 
testimony, proceeded upon the following plan of investigation, 
to inquire—- 

(1.) With relation to trusts or combinations in lines of business 
which are connected with or use articles in which there exists a 
competition in our markets between the domestic product and the 
foreign product imported and dutiable under our tariff laws. 

(2.) With relation to such combinations dealing in articles 
which are not imported into this country or are not subject to 
import duties. 
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(3.) With relation to such combinations dealing in articles 
which are subject to taxation under the internal revenue laws of 
the United States. 

“ Your Committee has particularly directed its inquiry into the 
methods of, and the extent of the business done or controlled by, 
the Sugar Trust and the Standard Oil Trust, and respectfully 
submit herewith the testimony taken before it in relation to these 
two trusts. 

“ In submitting this testimony, your Committee desire to call 
the attention of the House to the form of organisation of these 
two trusts. Both of them are organised upon substantially the 
same plan. From the testimony it appears that there exists a 
certain number of corporations organised under the laws of the 
different States and subject to their control ; that the corporations 
have issued their stock to various individuals, and that these 
individual stockholders have surrendered their stock to the trustees 
named in the agreement creating these trusts, and accepted in 
lieu thereof certificates issued by the trustees named therein. 
The agreements provide that the various corporations whose stock 
is surrendered to the trustees shall preserve their identity aud 
carry on their business. In the Sugar Trust agreement the pro- 
vision is that the several corporations shall maintain their 
separate organisations, and each shall carry on and conduct its 
own business. 

“In the Standard Oil Trust agreement it is provided that all 
property, real and personal, assets, and business shall be trans- 
ferred to and vested in the said several companies. The duties 
of the trustees are restricted to the receipt of the dividends 
declared by the various corporations, and the distribution of the 
aggregate of them to the holders of the trust’s certificates, pro 
rata, and to holding and voting upon the stock of the corporations. 
The trustees in both cases, upon the stand as witnesses, specifically 
denied that the trustees, as such, ever do any other business than 
to receive and distribute these dividends, and exercise the only 
other function given to them by the trust agreements, that is, to 
hold the stock of the various corporations, and exercise the right 
of stockholders in such corporation. 

“The care with which the trustees avoid making any agreement 
relating to commodities appears from the testimony as to the 
arrangement made with the Oil Producers’ Association in the fall 
of 1887. The officers of the Producers’ Association testified that 
an arrangement was then made with the Standard Oil Trust, by 
which 5,000,000 barrels of oil belonging to the Standard Oil 
Trust was set apart for the benefit of the association, upon its 
agreeing to curtail the production of crude oil at least 17,500 
barrels per diem. These witnesses undoubtedly understand that 
their arrangement was with the trustees of the Standard Oil 

‘rust. But the written agreement produced, and now in 
evidence, shows that it was made with and is signed by the 
Standard Oil Company of New York, one of the companies whose 
stock is held by the trustees, and that the Standard Oil Trust or 
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the trustees thereof, as such, are not parties to it, nor is either of 
them responsible for the carrying out of that agreement. 

“ This form of combination was obviously devised for the purpose 
of relieving the trusts and trustees from the charge of any breach 
of the conspiracy laws of the various States, or of being a 
combination to regulate or control the price or production of 
any commodity, hence they assert that the corporations them- 
selves, which control and regulate the price of commodities and 
the extent of production and have tangible property, remain with 
their organisation intact and distinct, and not in combination 
with each other ; that the stockholders who owned only the stock, 
and by well-settled legal rules had no legal title in the property 
of the corporations, entered into the agreements and sold their 
stock in the corporations and accepted in payment trust certifi- 
cates, and that the trustees receive and hold only the stock of 
corporations, and have no legal title to any of the property of 
the corporations, and neither buy nor sell anything, nor combine 
with anyone to fix prices or regulate production of any com- 
modity. 

“ Your Committee have deemed it proper to call attention to this 
feature of these combinations, because it is believed that it will be 
found that all trade combinations having similar aims either have 
adopted this method or speedily will do so; and also, because the 
legislation, which has been proposed to this House and referred 
to your Committee, has been directed against combinations to fix 
the price or regulate the production of artieles of merchandise or 
commerce. It is plain that the two-combinations, the testimony 
concerning which is herewith submitted, have been intentionally 
formed so as to avoid, if possible, the charge that the trust, as 
such, or the trustees in that capacity, either fixed the price or 
regulated the production of any article of merchandise or 
commerce.” 

Complaint having being made to him by citizens of the State 
of New York against the Sugar Trust and one of the corpora- 
tions whose stock it holds, the Attorney-General of that State 
has, after hearing, directed prosecutions to be commenced against 
the trust and the corporation complained of, upon grounds which 
are set forth in an elaborate opinion. 
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XIIL—TOBACCO CULTURE IN THE DUTCH EAST 
INDIES. 


The following particulars respecting the cultivation of tobacco 
in Dutch India are extracted from the last report of the United 
States Vice-Consul at Batavia :— 


The Deli Tobacco District—Of the districts in Sumatra best 
adapted to this industry, that of Deli deserves first mention, since 
it yields the best results, which are due in a great measure to the 
richness of the soil, and also to a most favourable climate, 
enjoying, as the country does, frequent light rains, and possessing 
besides advantages shared in a less degree by other Residencies, 
and not at all by Java. The Deli lands lie upon tracts of country 
sloping from the mountains to the sea, and extend from 6 to 40 
miles from the shore inland, with an average width of territory of 
8 miles. East of Deli lie the Girdang plantations, and those of 
Bidoquet and Padang stretching along the eastern slopes of the 
mountains. They are under the sway of native princes, however, 
though within the limits of the Deli Residency. All soils found 
in this region are not equally favourable to the culture of 
tobacco, for while at Deli and Kunghast the land is of volcanic 
origin, and is rich and easily worked, that towards the east is 
sandy, lacks fertility, and produces inferior tobacco. Six days’ 
drought in this locality is serious, as the depth of the soil is far 
less than that at Deli, where an absence of rain for 30 days even 
would not cause much damage to the crops. 


Average Yield.— The average product for a plantation of 
300 coolies is about 900 lbs. per coolie, and for an area of 
24 acres, but with a painstaking workman, employed upon good 
soil, enriched by guano, a yield of over 2,000 lbs. of leaf is easily 
obtained, the price varying from 1°64 guilders at Shanghai to 
0°635 guilder at Bilo. 

As the coolie is the cultivator, he must accordingly defray the 
outlays expended in improving his Jands by means of drains, 
clearing forest growth, and the like. He must besides provide 
himself with the following tools :—A hoe, valued at 0°40 to 0°75 
guilder; a pruning knife, price 0°30 to 0°40 guilder; a rake, 
0°30 to 0°40 guilder; an axe, 0°50 to 1:20 guilder; two large 
utensils for carrying water, 0°40 to 0°50 guilder ; two small pails 
for bathing, 0°15 to 0°20 guilder; two extra hoe handles, 0°15 to 
0°20 guilder. 

Process of Cultivation. — During the summer months of 
February, March, and April the fields are prepared and the seed 
is planted. In May and June light rains nourish the young 
plant, but occur only at rare intervals during July and August. 
The plant then matures, and the crop is gathered before the 


| 
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heavy rains begin in November. After the forest has been cleared 
away, in December and January, by the natives, with axe and fire, 
a nursery bed is sown every eight days. If the farm work is 
enough advanced, and rain falls in abundance, the coolie begins to 
plant the shoots 40 days after the first sowing, but if circumstances 
are unfavourable he destroys the nursery. In April, May, and 
June he thins out the rows. In planting he makes use of a 
string, upon which are knots at a length of 2 ft. for the distance 
between the plants, and of 3 ft. for that separating the rows. 
Fifteen days after the weeding-out process the soil between the 
rows is lightly turned by a second ploughing. Sometimes the 
leaves are ripe for harvesting 50 days later. Occasionally they 
require four months to reach maturity, which is indicated by a 
change in their appearance to a yellow parchment colour. ‘They 
ave then cut by the coolie and hung in bunches of 10 in the 
sheds, where they are inspected by the European planter and 
accepted at values ranging from 8 dols. to 10 dols. per 1,000, 
according to quality. The coolie then leaves them to dry during 
25 days, after which he gathers them in bundies into rattan 
baskets, wherein they are allowed to remain and ferment until the 
end of the season in October. The labourers then assemble and 
sort the leaves, according to length and colour, during the next 
three months. The accounts are then settled, and they are free 
to make another engagement or to seek work elsewhere. 


Grading.—In January the most expert Chinese are employed 
to assort the bundles into grades according to length. First 
grade, length of leaf above 38 centimetres ; second grade, between 
38 and 30 centimetres; third grade, between 30 and 22 centi- 
metres; fourth grade, below 22 centimetres. Others class the 
leaves according to appearance. First, leaves not mildewed or 
torn :-——(a), brown, very dark, like Havana tobacco, and marked 
“DD,” dark; (4), brown, dark red like Havana _ tobacco, 
marked “D,” brownish; (c), brown, dark red, like Manila 
tobacco, marked “ B;” (d), greenish, good but Jacking maturity, 
marked “ V ;” (¢), pale colour, like iight Manila, for Germany, 
marked “LL.” Second, leaves slightly mildewed but not torn, 
marked “S.” This variety is also classed as above, has a good 
sale, and by many is preferred to the other brands. Third, leaves 
much mildewed but not torn, marked “SS;” this is classed 
usually as dark and light. Fourth, leaves heavy, thick, and not 
torn, classed as light and coloured, marked “G.” Fifth, leaves 
damaged by fermentation or other cause, classed proportionately 
to their quality, marked “K.” Sixth, leaves torn and damaged 
by mildew and other causes. 


Varieties——Deli tobacco differs essentially from the plant 
cultivated by the Battaks, as the latter has large leaves clasping 
the stalk, while the former has from 3 to 4 ins. of the stem 
uncovered. The Deli variety presents two well-defined kinds, 
one with leaves elongated and very pointed, and the other having 
the leaf rounded, heart-shape, and much larger. The latter is 
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usually preferred, because the leaves grow straight and do not 
tear so easily when handled, whilst the former has drooping 
leaves with thicker edges. As this is a difference due to selection, 
traders have not as yet made any great distinction between the 
two kinds. The best tobacco is grown on argillaceous soils, and 
those with an abundance of silex, the plants being well de- 
veloped, with fine, silky, supple, oily leaves colouring by 
fermentation to a rich brown similar to the noted Cuba product, 
which recommends this brand especially to the American market. 
German purchasers, on the contrary, prefer the light-coloured 
numbers from the plant, grown on sandy soils usually, which has 
foliage crisp, dry, and rough to the touch. It seems that the 
demand for the darker shades is falling off, however, though 
confessedly much better, and; word has been sent to planters 
this season to prepare only the lighter colours for the Holland 
markets. 


Packing—The packing and transportation of the tobacco takes 
place from January to June. Each bale of 175 lbs. bears, in 
addition to the plantation mark, the letter indicating the colour. 
The mats used in baling come from Borneo, and cost from 6 dols. 
to 20 dols., according to size. Cordage is imported from China 
at an expense of from 8 dols. to 10 dols. per 100 kilos. The 
press for baling is sent from Sourabaya or by manufacturers in 
Holland, Belgium, and France, the price ranging from 600 dols. 
to 800 dols. The type is either screw or hydraulic, though each 
has its disadvantages. The former is simple in construction, 
speedily repaired, not easily disarranged, and requires from 30 to 
40 coolies only to work it. The latter, it is true, requires fewer 
men, but when out of order repairs can be effected only by 
machinists at Singapore, or by railway employés, whose services 
in this respect are due to the courtesy of the Director of 
Railroads. 


Method of Transportation—For transporting the crop for 
shipment upon the small steamers plying between the shallow 
Sumatra harbours and the ports of Penang and Singapore, where 
the cargoes are transferred to large vessels bound for Europe, 
waggons are in general use at an hourly expense of 50 cents, 
though ox-teams may be obtained for 1 dol. for a trip of about 
4 miles with a load of from 400 to 500 kilos. Other means of 
transport are furnished by the rivers, when navigable, and also by 
narrow-gauge railways, which are now in daily service over a 
distance of 35 miles, and are being extended for an additional 
distance of 18 miles, There is also, upon level and favourable 
ground, a short line of portable railway connecting the several 
plantations in the vicinity of it. 


| 
| 
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XIII.—THE DEVELOPMENT OF AGRICULTURE IN 
NEW CALEDONIA. 


The French Journal Officiel has published a report on the 
results of the recent attempts which have been made to develop 
the various branches of agriculture in New Caledonia. From 
this report we extract the following particulars :— 

There has long been a desire to cultivate the sugar-cane in 
New Caledonia, but up to the present time it cannot be said that 
the efforts made to acclimatise it have met with much success. 
Some sugar-planters from Réunion lately settled in New Caledonia, 
and, founding their hopes on the similarity between the climates 
of the two islands, were confident of establishing an important 
industry, but the expenses of transport, the absence of means of 
communication, and old-fashioned tools, combined to frustrate 
their expectations; the periodical ravages of hordes of locusts 
completed their ruin. Of this attempted sugar-colony, two 
factories at Bourail and at Koé were preserved by the penitentiary 
administration of the colony. These produce enough sugar for the 
local consumption. In 1888 more than 200 hectares were laid 
down in sugar-canes, and the amount of the produce for that year 
was about 200 tons of sugar and 300,000 litres of rum. Most of 
this was produced at Bourail. 

The area of New Caledonia is 2,102,195 hectares, of which 
about one-fourth is under grass, and capable of being used, 
without expense, as pasture-land. In consequence the free 
colonists have almost exclusively occupied themselves with the 
rearing of cattle. Within the last 10 years the increase in this 
direction has been so large that New Caledonia has ceased to 
depend upon Australia, and the production of meat has exceeded 
the consumption of the island. The price of meat, which was 
1 fr. 85 c. when it came from Australia, has gone down to 0°75 
the kilo., retail, or 0°40 the kilo., wholesale. The colony possesses, 
moreover, at the present time, nearly 100,000 horned cattle, 
1,800 horses, 10,000 sheep, and an equal number of goats 
and pigs. 

ov is still far from being in a fully developed condition 
in New Caledonia. It is almost entirely confined to the centres 
of the penal colonisation, where it is reduced to the cultivation of 
certain articles of food, such as maize and the haricot bean, the 
grain of which can be used in its dry and whole state, without 
demanding such manipulations as the absence of machinery would 
make impossible. Maize, which is specially used for the food of 
animals, is sold at from 7 to 15 frs. the 100 kilos., according to 
the abundance of the harvest. The product of a hectare varies 
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from 2,500 to 4,000 kilos. Haricot beans, the success of which is 
much more precarious, give, on an average, a ton per hectare. 
They sell from 0 fr. 20 c. to 0 fr. 40 c. the kilo. There exist in 
New Caledonia, here and there, a few coffee plantations, the 
product of which is of the first quality. Unfortunately, especially 
in the open air, the coffee plant only lives far a few years, and the 
situations which suit its growth are rare. 


These branches of agricultural industry are manifestly in- 
sufficient to insure the prosperity of New Caledonia, and the 
attention of the administration is at the present time actively 
directed towards the improvement of these conditions, firstly, by 
liberating the colony from the tribute which she now pays for 
the simplest necessaries of life, such as butchers’ meat, and 
secondly, by creating an export trade in natural products, the 
profit on which will be large enough to cover the expenses of 
transport. The largest imports at present are those of flour and 
wine. The present estimate of the total quantity of these two 
articles annually needed for the existing population of New 
Caledonia is 3,500 tons of flour and 25,000 hectolitres of wine. 
The flour which comes into the colony from Australia costs, as a 
rule, 400 frs. a ton for the best quality, the consumption of which 
is about 2,000 tons, amounting to an expenditure of 800,000 frs. 
The penal administration consumes about 1,300 tons of flour of 
the second quality, at 320 frs., a value of 400,000 frs. Wine is 
sold at 90 frs. the hectolitre, and taking account of the import 
duty it may be said that an amount exceeding 2,100,000 frs. is 
expended upon this article. The colony then spends annually 
3,300,000 frs. on flour and wine. So great a drain as this is a 
continued source of weakness to New Caledonia. The commercial 
crisis which the island is now passing through is largely caused by 
it, and may be expected to cease only when the colony is able to 
raise the necessary articles for her own consumption. 


A first attempt to grow wheat in the island was made in 1881, 
with seed brought from France. It was not successful. It 
was then suggested that grain from Australia might produce a 
happier result, and seed was accordingly purchased in Adelaide, 
South Australia, the colony which is most renowned for the fine 
quality of its cereals. The por were selected by the French 
consular agent, a distinguished authority on agriculture, from 
among the varieties most in use in dry and hot parts of the country. 
Experiments were made with these seeds at the Ducos Peninsula, 
at Koé, and Fomvary, and at Bourail. The result was successful 
beyond all expectations ; at each of these establishments it has 
been found that wheat and barley thrive equally well. The 
evidence was the more conclusive, in that the season was not a 
favourable one, and that maize and haricot beans did not do at 
all well at several places. The soil of the spots chosen for these 
experiments is of a schistous nature. Analysis has given the 


following composition :— 
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Sand - - - - 343 
Chalk and magnesia - - 10 
Organic substances - - 80 

100°0 


The incline of the soil was in some places 30°; the altitude 
did not exceed 40 metres. The sowing-time commenced on the 
9th of June, and continued, fortnightly, to the beginning of 
August. All the phases of vegetable development succeeded 
each other with regularity and rapidity. Wheat sown from the 
9th to the 15th of June was reaped from the 25th to the 30th of 
October ; that which was sown on the 15th of July was ripe 
before the end of November. The yield was highly satisfactory. 
At Bourail, red-straw wheat sown on the 15th of July yielded 
3,000 kilos. of grain, that is to say, 38 hectolitres per hectare, 
the so-called African wheat, sown in June, 2,600 kilos., that is 
to say, 32 hectolitres. What is known as Cape barley yielded 
as much as 3,100 kilos. of grain per hectare. 

Specimens of these cereals have been sent to Australia, where 
their quality was classed “ good average” in comparison with the 
Adelaide grain. An offer was made at the same time to 
establish a mill powerful enough to suffice for the consumption of 
the colony, if the Government would encourage the cultivation 
of corn, and consent to make terms for being provided with flour. 
Other specimens of the same harvest were forwarded to the 
department by the penal administration. The keeper of the 
Permanent Exhibition of the Colonies presented them to the 
National Agronomical Institute to be tested with regard to quality, 
and also to Syndical Chamber of the Central Markets. In each 
case their excellent quality was admitted. In his letter, the 
director of the Agronomical Institute expresses himself as 
follows :— 


“T consider that the wheat and the barley are of good quality. 
The experiments which have been made are of a nature, as it 
seems to us, to be pursued and encouraged. They have already 
shown that New Caledonia possesses a soil and climate highly 
favourable to the growth of wheat and barley. These experiments 
give us the right to hope that in a short time the colony will be 
able to produce, upon its own territory, the food of its population, 
and will no longer have to bring cargoes of flour, at a vast price, 
from Australia.” 


Analysis of the local grain has shown a proportion of gluten of 
more than 12 p. 100. As a first attempt, 120 loaves were baked 
and distributed in Nouméa, Their appearance was not all that 
could be desired, but no fault was to be found with the taste. A 
sack of Australian flour, of 90 kilos., costs in New Caledonia on 
un average 40 frs.; reckoning 60 kilos. of tlour per hectolitre, 
the value of the latter is about 30 frs. ‘The expense of cultivating 
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a hectare amounts to about 200 frs. Reducing the product to 
20 hectolitres and the price to 20 frs., the profit by hectare is 
seen to be 200 frs, 

It would be possible to use for growing corn not merely the 
5,000 hectares of alluvial soil comprised in the colonised lands 
from La Foa to Bourail, but also the lands of the second quality, 
at present uncultivated, comprised in the same region. The 
cultivation of cereals would then occupy more than 10,000 hectares, 
which would be a great deal more than is required, as 2,000 
hectares would suffice to feed the present population of the 
colony. It is impossible to insist too strongly on the paramount 
importance of wheat-growing in New Caledonia. The economic 
future of the colony depends upon it. Not only is it important 
that it should free itself from this constant tribute paid to 
Australia, but still more that New Caledonia should be prepared 
to meet the case of any complication which might arise, and close 
all the Australian ports against her trade. 

It would be advisable, too, to introduce the cultivation of the 
manioc, which produces fecula and tapioca. Several non-poisonous 
varieties have been already acclimatised in New Caledonia. The 
fecula might be mixed with wheat flour, with all the less incon- 
venience that the grain grown in the colony happens to be very 
rich in gluten. There would be a sensible economy in substitut- 
ing for the rice in the rations of the natives and of the convicts 
a sort of biscuit made of the pulp of manioc, pressed and dried, 
the price of which would be very small, as manioc will produce 
in eighteen months as much as 250 tons per hectare. 

The cultivation of the vine was introduced into New Caledonia 
in 1879, but the earliest experiments were ruined by the state 
of the weather. In 1881 the Government having received fresh 
specimens from Adelaide, the planting of vines was resumed, The 
essential point was to obtain bunches, of which all the grapes were 
equally ripe. To ensure this it is necessary to decide beforehand 
when the vine ought to be dressed. The favourable time for 
doing this in New Caledonia is the month of August, and the 
regular maturity of the fruit follows in January and February. 
A fact to be noted is that the plants brought from Australia 
proved more fertile than those which came from Europe, although 
belonging to the same varieties, planted in the same conditions, 
and subjected to the same treatment. The following French vines 
have been tried in New Caledonia: Mourvédre, Poulsart, Sirah, 
Grenache, Frontignan, Doradille, Frankental, several varieties of 
_ Pineau, of Chasselas, and of Muscat, Malvoisie, Roussane, 

Ulliade, Black Peloursin, and Blanquette Rose. The following 
foreign vines have been tried: Temprano, Grand Ture, Isabella, 
Pedro Ximenés, Wortley Hall, Malor Negro, Sultana, Wantage, 
Early, Corinthe de Zante, and three vines of Cashmere—Opiman, 
Kawaury, and Katchebourie. The penitentiary administration 
made last year, as a specimen, some litres of red wine from 
bunches of Mourvédre grapes plucked a little before they were 
ripe. This wine is rather tart, perhaps, but has a good flavour. 
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Notwithstanding the high temperature, the fermentation went 
on properly, and the colour is very beautiful. A specimen of 
this wine was analysed at the Permanent Exhibition of the 
Colonies, with the following result :— 

Density, 0°995 at 16° Centigrade. 

Alcohol, 10 per cent. 

Dry extract, 28 grammes 5 per litre. 

Sulphate of potassium, less than 0°50 per litre.” 


This analysis proves that by choosing a proper degree of 
maturity there can be no doubt that there could be produced for 
current consumption a very satisfactory wine. 6,000 vines have 
been planted at Koé. The expenses of the cultivation of a hectare 
would amount to about 500 frances, and the product may be 100 
hectolitres of wine. New Caledonia possesses 300,000 hectares 
on which the vine might be cultivated with a chance of success. 


Certain attempts have been made to grow vegetables for the 
table within the colony. rom January to May all cultivation of 
this kind is arrested, and the market of Nouméa has to be 
supplied from Australia. It is to be wished that all should be 
done that is possible to make New Caledonia self-supporting 
in this department also. Most of the fruit trees which grow in 
hot and temperate climates seem susceptible of acclimatisation in 
New Caledonia. Several experiments have been made in this direc- 
tion. It cannot be said that there has been any success hitherto 
with cherry, pear, or plum trees, but the fig trees bore the first 
year, and later on the apple trees bore several varieties of fruit. 
The wild quince tree has been particularly successful, and this 
will be useful for grafting upon. Oranges, lemons, mandarines, 
mangoes, bread-fruit, dates, Australia chestnut, sapota, and 
several edible species of passion-flower are among the fruits 
already acclimatised at Koé. 


We have hitherto spoken exclusively of the food products of 
the coiony, but there are others which may be destined to take 
a prominent part in exportation, and among these silk is one of 
the most important. It happens that there is but a very slight 
difference between the average temperature of New Caledonia 
and that of the countries of which the silkworm is a native. 
Moreover, the soil of the colony, which, from the deficiency of 
chalk, is not entirely adapted to the cultivation of many plants, 
exactly suits the mulberry, which does not thrive in a calcareous 
soil. During the last few years specimens of several varieties of 
mulberry have been naturalised from Europe, Australia, and India. 
In particular the Péres Maristes have for some time past cultivated 
a plantation of mulberry trees with marked success, 


Silkworms’ eggs were forwarded in 1883 from the French silk 
stations at Aubenas, Montpellier, and Cavaillon, but they were 
prematurely hatched and so came to nothing. I[n 1884 more 
eggs were brought from Japan, but with little success. The 
experiment was repeated in 1885 and 1886, and in 1887 silk was 
obtained in tolerably large quantity. To determine the quality 
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of the silk obtained in 1887, specimens of the cocoons and of the 
spun silk were sent to the Permanent Colonies Exhibition, as well 
as to the Chambers of Commerce of Paris and of Lyons. These 
cocoons were stated to be of good quality, and if the silk was 
irregular, that appeared to be due to inexperience in the spinning 
and to the imperfection of the tools employed. Both of the 
Chambers of Commerce reported that there was every reason to 
encourage seriously the efforts made to introduce the cultivation 
of silk into New Caledonia, but recommended that eggs of the 
superior French kinds should be substituted for the Japanese 
eggs. It is not necessary to insist on the great advantage which 
would accrue to New Caledonia if that colony were able to export 
considerable quantities of a really fine and marketable silk. 

There are several plants of a valuable description commercially 
which can be associated with the growth of the mulberry, and to 
which it can be auseful support. Vanilla, which grows vigorously 
in New Caledonia, when it is placed in a sufficiently hot locality, 
is particularly fitted to cling to the bark of the mulberry. The 
coffee plant only flourishes under a slight shade, which the 
mulberry would provide with all the more completeness in that 
it sheds ite leaves at the very time when the coffee plant 
requires more light. Besides the plantations mentioned above, 
New Caledonia possesses at this moment 300,000 coffee plants 
planted under forest trees. In France and Italy the vine is 
trained up mulberry trees, and this might be done in New 
Caledonia. Several attempts have been made to naturalise the 
pepper tree, cocoa, clove, nutmeg, and cinnamon ; the only success 
hitherto has been with the last-named, which, however, has not 
been widely introduced. 

Efforts have been made at Koé to distil alcohol and wine from 
bananas, which grow well in New Caledonia. These have not 
resulted in anything of importance. The banana wine was a 
passable cider, and the brandy had no particular quality to 
recommend it. On the contrary, the tamarind tree has produced 
an excellent brandy, manufactured in the following way :—The 
fruit, picked a little before it was ripe, was crushed in water, 
and the whole allowed to ferment. From 13°50 kilos. of fruit 
eight litres of brandy at 55°, of good quality, were produced. A 
very remarkable fact is the absence in the tamarind of the 
essential oils, which pollute almost all fruit or grain alcohols 
below a certain degree. Besides alcohol, there can be extracted 
from the fruit of the tamarind a certain quantity of tartaric acid. 
Agave fibre is another vegetable product, which was introduced 
several years ago, and which is beginning to be of value in New 
Caledonis. In short, the colony is one which, with care, cannot 
merely be made to produce corn and wine for its own consump- 
tion, but may become a centre of commercial activity from which 
agricultural and horticultural products may be exported to other 
countries. 
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1. Cattle (Places of Sale), Return of the Methods of Selliny 
and Form of Market Prices quoted in the different Cattle Marke’s 
of the United Kingdom, specifying, as far as possible, the numbe? 
and names of Towns where the Sale of Cattle by weight, or Sales 
after animals have been weighed, has taken place in the year 1888, 
and the number of animals weighed at each place. 435. 
Price 64d. 


In this return is given the information which was obtained in 
reply to a circular addressed early in 1888 by the Board of Trade 
to the market authorities throughout the United Kingdom. The 
Board of Trade have specially endeavoured, as far as possible, to 
obtain information as to how far a beginning has been made of 
selling by live weight, or of weighing animals after sale, in order 
to ascertain the live weight price per stone or per pound actually 
realised. ‘The first part of the return consists of replies to the 
circular, the second part of information obtained from other 
sources, chiefly from the principal provincial cattle markets. 


2. Local Taxation Returns (England). Year 1886-87. 
Part V, 431. Price 74d. 


This return, issued annually, includes the Commissioner of 
Sewers’ Accounts, the Drainage, Embankment, and Conservancy 
Boards’ Accounts, the Salmon Fishery Conservancy Board’s 
Accounts, the Church Rate Accounts, the Harbour, Pier, and 
Dock Authorities’ Accounts, and the School Board Accounts. 


3. Local Taxation Returns (England). Year 1886-87. 
Part VI. 432. Price 11d. 


This return, which is also issued annually, includes the accounts 
of Highway Authorities in Rural Districts and the accounts of 
Turnpike Trustees, Isle of Wight Highway Commissioners, and 
South Wales County Roads Boards. 


4, Local Taxation Returns (England). Year 1886-87. 
Part VII, Summary, 437. Price \s, 


This annual return contains a summary of the seventeenth 
annual Local Taxation Returns published under the direction of 
the Local Government Board. These returns relate to the accounts 
of the various local authorities of England and Wales during the 
financial year 1886-87, which, in the great majority of cases, 
ended on the 25th of March 1887. x 
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5. Sea Fisheries of the United Kingdom. Statistical Tables 
and Memorandum relating to the Sea Fisheries of the United 
Kingdom, including Return of the Quantity of Fish conveyed 
inland by railway from each of the principal ports of England 
and Wales, Scotland and Ireland, during each of the years from 
1883 to 1888 inclusive. (In continuation of Parliamentary Paper 
No. 60 of Session 1888.) 6. Price 6d. 


These tables give the results of the collection of fishery statistics 
for England and Wales during the year 1888, the collection itself 
having commenced in the spring of 1885. Tables are also added 
for 1887 and 1888 as to the fishery statistics of Scotland, and 
for 1888 as to those of Ireland. A great part of the information 
has appeared monthly during the year in the Board of Trade 
Journal, 

It appears from these statistics that the total quantity of fish, 
exclusive of shell fish, returned as landed on the coasts of 
England and Wales, amounted, in 1888, to 6,348,072 cwts., or 
about 317,000 tons, of the value of 3,948,0132, which with the 
addition of the shell fish, having a value of 264,944/., makes a 
total value of fish landed on the English and Welsh coasts, in 
1888, of 4,212,957/. The total quantity of fish, exclusive of 
salmon and shell fish, landed in Scotland during the year was 
4,757,000 ecwts., or 238,000 tons, valued at 1,339,0002, and 
making, with 72,000/. the value of the shell fish, a total value of 
1,411,000. The value of the fish landed in Ireland, exclusive of 
salmon, was 191,0007. The salmon landed in Scotland, in 1887, 
was valued at 283,000/, and in Ireland at 320,000/. The 
general result for the United Kingdom, therefore, amounts to 
about 6,418,000. for the year, a figure very nearly the same as 
for 1887, the increase in the value of fish landed in England and 
Wales being balanced by a decrease in the value of fish landed in 
Ireland ; this decrease, however, being in part nominal, owing to 
a change in the rule for entering fish caught off the Irish coast 
which is only transhipped and not landed at an Irish port. 

There appears, from these returns, to be no great change from 
year to year. The east coast holds much the same position as it 
did before, and in itself represents about four-fifths of the total 
value of the sea fisheries of England and Wales. The south coast, 
which comes next, is a long way behind. The only countries 
which publish tolerably complete records of their fisheries 
annually, and which yet compete with Great Britain to any 
extent, are Norway, Holland, France, and Canada. The annual 
value of each of the two first does not reach one million pounds ; 
that of France is about 3,361,0002, and that of Canada 3,830,000/. 
As the sea fisheries of the United Kingdom exceed six million 
pounds in annual value, they are probably of greater value than 
the sea fisheries of any other country in the world. ‘he next 
country in order, and which may be nearly as important, is the 
United States, which does not, however, publish annual statistics 
for the country as a whole. 
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6. Scottish Mussel and Bait Beds. Report of the Committee 
appointed by the Secretary for Scotland to inguire into the 
condition of the Scottish Mussel and Bait Beds. (C.--5660.) 


. Price 2s. Td. 


The Scottish line fishermen having made great complaints of 
the scarcity and increasing price of bait, the Secretary for 
Scotland, the Marquess of Lothian, appointed a committee to 
inquire into the condition of the Scottish mussel beds. This 
committee held sittings at Tain, Inverness, Klgin, Aberdeen, 
Montrose, Broughty Ferry, Edinburgh, Newhaven, Berwick, and 
Greenock, and examined no less than 162 witnesses. The 
evideace brought before them amply confirmed the opinion that 
it is impossible to exaggerate the importance to the Scottish 
fisheries of a good and cheap supply of mussels as bait. Nearly 
all the 50,000 fishermen of Scotland use mussels as their bait 
during some portion of the year, and though the clam (pecten) is 
probably the one bait which is as good as the mussel, its local 
distribution and delicate nature forbid its general use. 

The committee reports that it found the Scottish mussel 
fisheries conducted as a rule in a most wasteful, improvident, and 
uneconomical manner, while in rare instances only is any mode of 
cultivation adopted. It is in the Montrose basin alone that 
mussel beds are to be found in a condition which is carefully 
regulated and cultivated. The report recommends that more 
power should be given to the Scottish Fishery Board, to enable 
them to prohibit fishing, either wholly or in part, for portions of 
the year, a year, or term of years as may seem expedient, to 
prohibit the taking of mussels below a certain size or the sale of 
the same for manure, and that the staff of officers stationed under 
the Fishery Board round the coast should have support from head- 
quarters in carrying out these regulations. 


7. Coals, Cinders, dc. 96. Price 1d. 

This is a return tu an order of the House of Commons for 
accounts of the quantities of coals, cinders, and patent fuel shipped 
at the several ports of England, Scotland, and Ireland, coastways, 
to other ports of the United Kingdom, in the year 1888; of 
the quantities and declared value of coals, cinders, and patent fuel 
exported from the several ports of England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
to foreign countries and the British settlements abroad in 1888 ; 
distinguishing the countries to which they were sent; of the 
quantities of coals, cinders, and patent fuel exported from the 
United Kingdom in 1888; of the quantities of coals and patent 
fuel brought coastways, by inland navigation, and by railway, into 
the port of London in 1888; and of the quantities of coal and 
patent fuel received coastways at the various parts of the United 
Kingdom. 


8. Companies. Returns of all Companies which have been 
ordered to be wound up under the Provisions of the Companies Acts, 
Compulsorily or under the Supervision of the Court, sinee the 
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commencement of ‘ The Companies Act, 1862,” and of all 
Companies whieh were ordered to be wound up in the year 1867, 
under the Provisions of the Companies Acts, Compulsorily or under 
the Supervision of the Court. 414, Price 9d. 

This is a return to an address of the House of Commons show- 
ing the name, &c., of the company, of the liquidator, and of the 
solicitor, the date of the winding-up order and the date of 
closure, if finally wound up, with regard to all companies which 
have been ordered to be wound up, under the provisions of the 
Companies Acts, compulsorily or under the supervision of the 
court, since the commencement of ‘The Companies Act, 1862,” 
and showing particulars to the 3lst of December 1886, with 
regard to all companies which were ordered to be wound up in 
the year 1867, under the provisions of the Companies Acts, com- 
pulsorily or uader the supervision of the court. 


9. Poor Relief (England and Wales) Return. (C.)  In-Main- 
tenance and Out-door Relief. 314 (C.). Price 44d. 


This is the usual half-yearly statement issued by the Local 
Government Board. It shows that the expenditure during the 
half-year ended Michaelmas 1888, together with the cost per head 
on population of each kind of relief, was as follows :— 


Expenditure during Half-year ended Michaelmas 1888. 
In-Maintenance. Out-door Relief. 
DIVISIONS. 
Amount, er Host on} Amount, | per Head on 
‘opulation. Population. 
The Metropolis - - - 304,906 $3,160 
South-Eastern - - - - 95,414 - 8} 127,371 - 113 
South Midland - 43,574 - 6 103,577 1% 
Eastern - - 38,848 - 63 87,436 1 
South-Western - - 38,176 -_§ 146,457 
‘West Midland - - 85,125 - 63 143,868 104 
North Midland - - 33,780 - 4 99,183 
North-Western- =| 114681 - 114,802 - 6 
York - - - - - 55,291 - 4 128,651 - 
Northern - 30,599 - 4 69,827 - 9 
Wales - - - 27,190 - 3} 144,676 1 & 
ToTAL for England and Wales - 867,584 - Tt 1,259,008 - 10} 


10. Colonisation. 106. Price 2d. 


This return takes the form of a copy of the correspondence from 
Colonial Governments in answer to the memorandum by the 
Parliamentary Colonisation Committee of the Ist of May 1888, 
and sent to Colonial Governments for their consideration and 
opinion, through Lord Knutsford, during the session of 1888. 
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11. Egypt No. 2 (1889). Further Correspondence respecting 
the Suez Canal Commission. (C.—5673.) Price 8d. 


The correspondence opens with a note from Lord Lytton, dated ~ 
January 10, 1888, It includes a draft of the Suez Canal Anglo- 
French Convention, with the Turkish modifications proposed, and 
the discussion of these latter, closing with telegraphic information 
as to the ratifications of the convention which were exchanged 
between the signatory Powers on the 22nd of December 1888. 


12. Statement of the Trade of British India with British 
Possessions and Foreign Countries for the five years 1883-84 to 
1887-85. (C.—5680.) Price 1s, 3d. 


For review of this publication see pp. 578-84. 


13. Commercial No, 8 (1889). (France.) Declaration between 
the Governments of Great Britain and France respecting telegraphic 
correspondence exchanged between the two Countries. (C.—5669.) 
Price \d. 


This agreement was signed at London, December 11, 1888, and 
ratifications were exchanged at London on March 30, 1889. 


14, Commercial No. 10 (1889). (Jtaly.) Correspondence 
respecting alterations in the Italian Customs Tariff, 1887-89. 
> (C.—5671.) Price 1s, 6d. 


This contains, in addition to the diplomatic correspondence, a 
report by Mr. C. M. Kennedy on the representations made by 
Chambers of Commerce, and firms interested in trade in Italy, 
with regard to the new Italian Customs Tariff. 


15. Commercial No. 11 (1889). (Mezxico.) Convention between 
Her Majesty and the United States of Mexico for the exchange of 
uninsured Postal Parcels, (C.—5672.) Price 13d. 


This convention was signed at Mexico, February 15, 1889. 


16. Reports. Friendly Societies, Industrial and Provident 
Societies, and Trade Unions, 1887, Part B. Appendix (K.) 
Industrial and Provident Societies, 342 I. Price 10d. 


This isa portion of the General Report of the Chief Registrar of 
Friendly Societies for the year ending 31st December 1887. 


17. Commercial No. 12 (1889). Reports on the Constitution 
and Functions of Ministries of Commerce or analogous branches of 
Foreign Administrations. (C.—5674.) Price 1s. 1d. 

On the 3rd of August 1888, the Marquis of Salisbury forwarded 
to Her Majesty’s Representatives in Paris, Berlin, Vienna, Brussels, 
Rome, St. Petersburg, Lisbon, Madrid, Berne, and Washington, 
a circular desiring them to report on the organisation and functions 
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of the Commercial Departments of the Governments of the 
respective countries. ‘The present report consists of the answers 
. to this circular. 

In six countries, namely, in Austria, France, Germany, Italy, 
Portugal, and Spain, Ministries of Commerce are now organised ; 
in Belgium, Russia, Switzerland, and the United States the 
interests of trade are sub-divided among several departments. 
In most of the countries in which a Minister of Commerce exists, 
his duties embrace not merely all that relates to inland and 
foreign trade, but industry as well, including all laws and 
regulations which affect patents, factories, and technical education. 
In France the Ministry includes posts and telegraphs, and State 
railways ; in Spain and Portugal, agriculture; in Italy, woods 
and forests. In Belgium the duties of the Department of 
Commerce are attended to by the Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
which has a special commercial and consular section. In Russia, 
in 2 similar way, trade matters are dealt with in one of the depart- 
ments of the Ministry of Finance. In Switzerland the Commercial 
Department, as in Belgium, forms a section of the Ministry for 
Foreign Affairs ; while in the United States no Department of 
Commerce exists, but the Secretary of the Treasury has in some 
ways duties similar to those of a Minister of Commerce. He is 
the only American officer whose duties approximate to those of 
the President of the Board of Trade in London, and as compared 
with the latter they are very limited in extent. In no case are 
commercial matters the only questions dealt with by the State 
department to whose care they are entrusted. 


18. Railway Accidents. Returns of Accidents and Casualties 
as reported to the Board of Trade by the several Railway Com- 
panies in the United Kingdom, during the year ending 31st 
December 1888, together with the Reports of the Inspecting Officers 
of the Railway Department to the Board of Trade upon certain 
Accidents which were inquired into, (C.—5666.) Price 2s, 10d. 


During the year 1888 there were reported railway accidents 
causing the death of 18 persons and injury to 687, as compared 
with 33 killed and 647 injured in 1887. From accidents of all 
kinds occurring on railways but not due to accidents to trains, 
death was caused to 498 persons, of whom 96 were passengers, 
and injury to 1,039, of whom 814 were passengers. This included 
accidents caused by the careless entering and alighting from 
carriages, suicides, injuries while trespassing, falling out of 
carriages, and passing over level crossings. During the year 389 
servants of companies or contractors were killed and 2,100 injured. 
The total number of deaths on the railway amounted to 905, as 
against 919 in 1887, and the cases of injury were 3,826, as 
against 3,590. To these figures must be added, to complete the 
number of personal accidents reported to the Board of Trade by 
the several railway companies during the year, 72 persons killed 
and 4,981 injured on their premises, but not while occupied in 
the movement of vehicles exclusively used upon railways. 
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19, Suez Canal. Returns of Shipping and Tonnage, 1886, 
1887, and 1888. Commercial No. 13 (1889). (C—5675.) 
Price 1d, 

This is the annual return of the British directors of the Suez 
Canal. It shows that for the year 1888 there was a very decided 
increase over 1887 both in the number of vessels and in the tonnage 
which passed through the canal, and consequently there was an 
increase in the dues paid over the previous year. Three hundred 
and three more vessels passed through the canal in the year 1888, 
having an increased net tonnage of 737,810 tons, and an increase 
in the transit receipts of 6,969,303 frs. As regards nationality, it 
is remarked that the proportional per-centage of the tonnage 
belonging to Great Britain to the total tonnage which passed 
through the canal in 1888 was considerably higher than that of 
the preceding year, 78°65 per cent. of the total as against 
76°31 per cent. That of France shows a decided diminution, 
5°83 per cent. as against 6°51 per cent. Italy also has fallen off, 
the proportions being 4°03 per cent. of the total in 1888 as 
against 4°28 per cent. in 1887. Germany is now fourth on the 
list, having taken the place of Holland with a per -centage of 3°58. 

A comparative return is also given showing the shipping 
tonnage and transit reccipts from the opening of the canal in 
1869 to the end of the year 1888, together with the average net 
tonnage per vessel for each year. A further return is given 
showing month by month the night traffic which passed through 
the canal in 1888. The number of vessels navigating by night as 
well as by day amounted to 85 in the month of January as 
compared with 178 in December 1888, while the number navi- 
gating by day only amounted to 205 in January and 91 in 
December. Since the completion of the works undertaken in 
1883, the average duration of passage through the canal for the 
total navigation was— 


Hrs, Min. 
1883 - - - 48 30 
1884 - ° - 41 53 
1885 - - - 438 #O 
1886 - - 36 Il 
1887 - - - 34 O 
1888 - - - 30 45 


‘The number of vessels making use of the electric light is 
steadily on the increase, amounting during the six months ended 
December to considerably more than half of the total number 
passing through the canal. 
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XV.—STATISTICAL TABLES. 


I—Corn Prices. 


Return of the Quantities soLp and AverAGe Prices of Britisn 
Corn, ImpertaL Measure, as received from the Inspectors and 
Officers of Excise during the under-mentioned periods. 


Periods. Wheat. Barley. | Oats. 
Quantities sold. 
Qrs. bus. Qrs. bus. Qrs. bus. 
Week ended 6th April 1889 . 50,417 0 23,172 1 4,483 1 
a -| 48,933 4 17,999 5 5,936 6 
51,610 3 15,658 0 5,896 3 
» 27th ,, 47,888 5 10,585 0 4,433 0 
April 1889 : - - ; 193,249 4 67,414 6 20,749 2 
Corresponding month in 1888 - | 180,620 7 27,942 1 14,580 O 
1887 | 234,759 83,712 3 | 22,858 1 
Average Prices. 
Week ended 6th April 1889 . 30 1 25 4 17 0 
29 11 25 2 17 8 
20th , ‘ 2910 | 1 17 9 
29 7 24 5 17 8 
April 1889 ° . “ 29 10 25 0 17 6 
March 1889 - 80 7 25 10 16 11 
February ,, - - - 29 6 26 4 16 § 
January ., . - - 380 2 26 9 16 4 
December 1888 - - - 31 0 27 41 16 6 
November - - 31 10 28 17 16 
October - 29 1 16 
September - - 35 10 28 6 18 
August ,, ‘ 35 0 21 19 0 
July -| 34 10 2% 3 17 3 
June - - - 31 6 24.91 
May - - 31 5 30 6 16 8 
April 7888 - - - 80 4 30 4 15 11 
4987 32 9 23 14 16 
1386 30 7 27 4 19 4 
» 1855 - - - | 3/1 21 4 
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1889. 


Return of the Numbers, NATIONAritTiges, and Destinations of the 
Passencers that left the Unirep Kinapom for PLaces out of 
Evrore during the Month ended 30th April 1889, and the 
Four Months ended 0th April 1889, compared with the 
corresponding Periods of the previous Year. 


British All 
Nationalities. United | “North |Austral-| other | Total. |, 027%? 
States. | america.| | Places. 
1888. 
Month ended 30th April. 
English - - - - 10,362 4,367 2,196 1,820 18,745 21,476 
Scotch - - . 2,719 924 202 158 4,008 5,416 
Trish - - 14,813 289 287 38 15,427 15,997 
Total of British origin -| 27,894 5,580 2,685 2,016 38,175 42:799 
Foreigners - - - 8,485 1,667 61 218 10,481 18,726 
Nationalities not distinguished - 188 188 168 
Total - - - 36,379 7,247 2,746 2,422 48,794 61,093 
Total for 46,859 2,824 1,348 | 61,698 
Four Months ended 80th April. 
| 
English - ° - =| 25,772 6,964 7,506 6,905 47,147 49,864 
Scotch - 5,884 1,344 635 566 8,429 | 17,594 
-| 21,487 477 950 1,664 | 24,528 | 22,992 
Total of British origin + | 58,093 8,785 9,091 9,135 80,104 | 84,450 
Foreigners ° . -| 18,510 2,503 154 772 21,939 85,565 
Nationalities not distinguished - _ - - 1,006 1,006 876 
Total - 71,603 11,288 9,245 10,913 | 103,049 | 720,897 
89,1384 | 16,762 | 8876 | 6,119 | 190,899 


Notr.—Tihe above figures, being made up ai the earliest possible date after the close of each 
month, are subject to correction in the Annual Returns. 
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AND WALES. 


NumsBer of Receiving OrpEerRs GAZETTED in the under-mentioned 
Periods and in the under-mentioned Princisal Trades and 


Occupations. 
: Four months 
April ended April 
1889. 4888, 1889. 1888. 
No. No. No. No. 
Total gazetted - 348 343 1,654 1,632 
Number gazetted in principal trades and 
occupations :— 
Grocers, &e. - - 36 25 123 125 
Farmers - 17 16 101 105 
Publicans and hotel keepers, &e. - 19 25 95 119 
Builders - - 14 22 89 85 
Butchers - - 3 10 61 a1 
Boot and shoe and 
dealers - - ~ - 16 8 54 59 
Bakers - - - - 9 4 45 43 
Decorators, painters, plumbers, rn - 6 6 39 24 
Drapers, haberdashers, &c. . - ll 6 3 37 
Tailors, &c. ~ - - 7 4 32 30 
Agents, commission and general - 3 6 29 21 
Carpenters and joiners - - 6 6 29 23 
Coal and coke merchants and dealers - 8 3 24 16 
Greengrocers, fruiterers, &c. - = 8 2 23 17 
Solicitors - - - 4 5 23 14 
Jewellers, watchmakers, 
silversmiths, &c. - - 2 3 21 25 
Fishmongers, poulterers, 2 3 20 15 
Ironmongers - - 5 3 19 15 
Confectioners - - - 1 4 16 48 
Provision merchants, &c. - - 4 8 16 26 
Chemists, druggists, and chemical 
manufacturers - - - 3 4 15 18 
Auctioneers’ - - - 5 4 15 16 
Saddlers and harness meleun - - 2 4 14 15 
Clothiers, outfitters, &e. - - 3 1 14 9 
Tobacconists, &c. - - 3 3 14 12 
Schoolmasters and schoolmistresses 7 1 2 13 f 
Clerks, commercial and general - S 6 13 25 
Fishing-net, smack owners, and masters 1 4 12 9 
Printers and publishers - - 4 7 12 4 
Travellers, commercial, &c. - 5 12 21 
Merchants - - - 3 5 11 13 
Engineers and founders, &e. - : _ 4 10 8 
Corn, flour, seed, hay, and straw 
merchants and dealers - - —_ 4 10 9 
General dealers - - - 1 2 10 7 
Carriers, carmen, and 
hauliers - 3 1 10 & 
Restaurant, coffee, end eating-house 
keepers - - 5 2 10 11 
Wine and spirit merchants, &e. - 1 3 9 5 
Contractors - - - 2 2 9 ) 
Labourers - - - 2 8 5 
7 Dairymen, cowkeepers, &c. —- - 2 2 8 16 
Furniture dealers and makers - - 3 2 8 14 
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Four months 
April ended April 


1889. 1888. 1889. 1888. 


Number gazetted in principal trades and No. 
occupations—cont. 
Timber merchants and wood dealers - 
Cabinet makers and upholsterers - 
Brokers, stock and share - - 
China, glass, earthenware, &c. dealers - 


A 
° 


Lodging-house keepers - 
Gardeners, florists, &c. - 
Blacksmiths - - 
Fruit merchants, &c. - - 
Stone, marble, and monumental masons 
Carriage, &c. builders - 
Carvers, gilders, and picture frame- 
makers - - - - 2 
Hosiers, glovers, &c. - 1 
] 


ton 


Accountants - - - 
Milliners, dressmakers, &c. - - | 
Machinists and implement manufac- 
turers, &c. - | 
Oil and Italian warehousemen - - — | 
| 


ar 
Ah 


~ 
ow 


Fancy goods manufacturers and im- 

porters - - - - - — 
Tea merchants - - - - 1 
Horse dealers, trainers, &c. - - 2 
Oil and colour merchants - - | 2 


| 


IV.—Export or Live ANIMALS FROM IRELAND TO 
GREAT 


Rurorn of the Numper of ANIMALS exported from IRELAND to GREAT 
Britain during the month ended 30th April 1889, and during 
the First Four Months of the Year 1889, compared with the corre- 
sponding Periods of the Year 1888. 


Four months 
— ended April 
Animals. 

1889. 1888, 1889, 1888. 

No. No. No. No. 
Cattle - | 87,069 | 47,538 | 147,048 | 158,795 
Sheep - - ~ - - 7,433 6,725 | 26,910 | 382,078 
Swine - | 38,449 | 45,798 | 199,226 | 233,597 
Goats - - ° - : 643 253 790 422 
Horses - - 2,933 2,748 7,218 7,099 
Mules or Jennets - - 7 1 5 
Asses - - 128 67 149 139 


Total ss - | 86,655 | 97,730 | 881,342 | 438,469 
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V.—FisHery STaTistics.—ENGLAND AND WALES. 


Statement of the Torar Quantiry and Vatue of the Fisu returned 
as landed on the EnetisH and Wetsu Coasts froin the fishing 
grounds, during the Month aud Four Months ended 30th April 
1889, compared with the corresponding Periods of the Year 1888, 


Four Months ended 
April April 
1889, 1888. 1889. 1888. 
QUANTITY. 
Cwts. Cwts. Cwts. Cwts. 
Turbot - - 4,305 8,922 16,423 16,552 
Soles - 5,578 6,518 21,320 22,943 
Prime fish, not separately distinguished = - 4,347 8,009 |) 15,248 81,370 
Total prime fish . - 14,230 18,449 52,991 70,865 
Salmon - - - - - 136 135 384 649 
Cod - - - - 31,856 23,404 120,385 103,699 
Plaice - - - 56,077 54,803 198,616 212,274 
Ling - - - - - 12,321 5.955 37,115 26,466 
Haddock - - - - - 130,783 108,505 533,139 485,103 
Mackerel - - - 19,908 56,153 24,945 62,579 
Herrings - - - - - 19,857 29,178 57,345 52,682 
Pilchards - - - - - 920 16,347 5,416 
- - - - 72 1,697 27,281 46,238 
All other, except shell fish - . - 118,653 97,537 431,422 389,938 
Total - 403,848 396,910 1,500,000 1,455,906 
Shell fish :— No. No. No. No. 
Lobsters - - - > - 47,621 25,458 82,360 49,540 
Crabs - - 928,853 243,432 1,265,511 494,587 
Oysters - - - - | 2,608,000 2,167,000 9,895,000 | 77,039,000 
Cwts. Cwts. Cwts. ts. 
Other shell fish - - - - 45,725 42,117 169,357 148,974 
VALUE. 
£ £ 
Turbot - 15,237 12,597 61,289 58,789 
Soles 34,091 84,020 |, 124,200 127,558 
Prime fish, not separately distinguished - 18,250 29,084 |) 66,382 90,156 
Total prime fish 67,578 75,651 | 251,871 276,508 
Salmon - - - - - 1,517 1,326 | 3,890 6,824 
Cod 23,564 15,574 || 84,492 74873 
Plaice - ‘ 2 a 44,359 50,845 || 182,001 201,006 
Ling - - - - . 10,799 4,403 |! 30,381 19,726 
dock - ° 64,219 58,219 245,025 229,640 
Mackerel . -| 21,999 67.160 | 30,107 75,628 
Herrings - - - - - 3,401 9,458 15,368 16, 
Pilchards - - - ° 3 520 |) 4,019 1,558 
Sprats - - - - ° 5 102 || 3,759 8,634 
All other, except shell fish - - - 83,524 66,259 287,642 278,652 
Total 320,968 849,817 1,139,545 1,184,045 
Shell fish :— 
Lobsters - - 2,807 1,198 4,199 2,589 
Crabs 7,719 2,933 11,317 5,789 
Oysters - - - - 5,837 7,095 28,561 41,998 
Other shell fish - . - 12,184 8,606 37,588 25,079 
Total - 28,047 19827 || 81,665 76,005 
Total value of fish landed - 349,015 369,144 | 1,221,210 | 7,260,650 


Notse.—The above figures are subject to correction in the Annual Returns. The values 
given are the actual values returned by the local officers at each place. 
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VI.—Fisnery Sratristics.—ScorLanp. 
SratemMeENT of the TotaL Quantity and Vatue of the returned 
as landed on the Scorcn Coasts during the Month and Four 
Months ended 30th April 1889, compared with the corresponding 
Periods of the Year 1888. 
: Four Months ended 
April April 
1889, | 1888, 1889. 1888. 
| QUANTITY. 
Cwts. Cwts. Cwts. Cwts. 
Tur 556 378 1,740 1,409 
Boles Soles) - 1,148 692 3,676 2,481 
33,725 || 219,692 | 480,199 
Lin 22,275 14,998 | 48,766 40,085 
Haddock « 64,707 63,050 | 382,585 323,572 
Mackerel - - 4 4 
Herrings a 8,410 4932 | 199,109 228,313 
Sprats) - a ° 767 10,345 
Torsk (Tusk) 1,164 1,199 1,516 2,198 
Saith (Coal Fish) 4,435 6,000 | 20,187 81,955 
Whiting - 4,058 4,964 || 17,065 22,294 
Halibut 3,988 2.978 || 5,646 6,103 
Flounder, Plaice, Brill - - 4,501 6,726 || 28,060 87,865 
Bal ‘ 2,162 809 | 7,020 4,780 
8,529 9,501 | 21,267 26,724 
All other, “except shell fish 4,895 6,505 27,628 42,475 
Total «| 176,064 | 760,807 934,751 961,180 
| i| 
Shell fish :-— No. | No. || No. No. 
Lobsters 51,300 65,800 |, 154,500 191,100 
Crabs - 540,300 141,200 777,500 813,200 
Oysters - 30,700 15,600 || 157,900 76,200 
Cwts. Cwts. || Cwts. Cuts. 
Mussels - - 12,185 27,979 |, 60,693 97,096 
Clams - - 1,815 2,525 8,284 10,068 
Other shell fish - - - 7,269 6,504 19,668 22,608 
VALUE. 
£ e | ge £ 
Turb 1,599 697 || 5,251 3,855 
Soles Soles) 1,769 929 | 5,547 8,632 
Cod 22,158 14,001 || 86,242 71,700 
Ling 8,447 5,728 || 18,988 18,208 
Haddock 27,589 28,592 || 185,624 136,440 
Herrings - 414 1,874 || 42,620 47549 
- - - 18 |) 109 93 
(Cont Fish) 678 953 || 3,153 4,768 
Whiting - - ° - 1,786 2,213 | ,069 8,674 
Halibut 4,426 3,584 || 6,994 87 
Flounder, Place, Brill 8,163 8,867 | 19,180 24,580 
2,159 2,091 | 5,372 6,509 
Nit except shell fish - ° 1,082 1,484 5,602 8,484 
Total - 76,569 66,209 345,645 846,441 
Shell fish :— 
Lobsters - ° ° - 2,582 3,207 7,235 8,873 
Crabs - 2,836 920 4,079 15097 
Oysters - - 181 64 744 352 
ussels - 716 1,228 3,717 5,527 
Clams - 255 849 1,181 1,419 
Other shell fish 1,274 1,104 3,357 8,846 
Total . 7,794 6,926 20,313 21,788 
Total value of fish landed . 84,363 78,185 865,958 868,229 
Nortz.—The above figures are subject to correction in the Annual Returns, 
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VII.—Fisnery Sratistics.—IRELAND. 
| Sratement of the ToraL Quantity and VALvuE of the returned 
| as landed on the Intsu Coasts during the Month and Four Months 
ended 30th April 1889, compared with the corresponding Periods 
of the Year 1888. 
April || Four Months ended April 
| 
1839, | 1888. 1889, | 7888, 
QUANTITY. 
Cwis Cuts. Cwts. Cuts. 
Turbot - - 158 108 593 375 
Soles - - 443 188 | 1,719 739 
Total prime fish - - 601 296 2,312 1,114 
Cod 5,031 2592 24,584 17,822 
Lin, 2,976 970 7,966 4,120 
Haddock - 717 121 j 3,459 1,064 
Mackerel - 121,485 61,486, 121,616 61,884 
iting - - 801 | 5,078 7,907 
Hake - 509 43 2,646 1,407 
All other, except shell fish : 3,718 2,990 | 29,869 14,873 
Total : - - 135,925 69,616 | 205,246 110,583 
Shell fish :-— No. No. | No. No. 
Lobsters 12,892 9,281 | 34,038 18,483 
Crabs” - - 38,597 10,459 | 69,997 17,362 
Oysters - 129,120 28,275 | 712,390 101,875 
Cwts. Cuts. | Cwts. Cuts, 
Other shellfish - - 1,012 1506 | 7,033 9,768 
VALUE. 
£ £ £ 
Turbot 497 446 1,963 4,469 
Soles - - - - 1,892 4,058 7,057 8,279 
Total prime fish - 2,389 1,504 9,020 4,748 
Cod 2,673 1,176 13,528 8,898 
Li 1,282 475 3,424 1,902 
Haddock - 8 147 8,288 1,257 
Mackerel - - - - 51,195 88,875 51,219 89,257 
Herrings - - 59 257 
iting - - - 465 865 2,587 8,257 
ke - - 144 1,652 9 
All other, except shell fish . 1,904 1,492 9,997 6,875 
Total 61,069 44,975 95,458 66,768 
Shell fish :— 
Lobsters - - 490 362 1,284 660 
Crabs - - 176 116 441 4 
Oysters - - - 218 57 1,059 184 
Other shell fish - - 199 244 1,010 1,168 
Total - ~ - 1,083 776 3,794 2,141 
Total value of fish landed 62,152 44,957 99,252 68,909 
NortE,--The above figures are subject to correction in the Annual Returns. 
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VILI.--Corron 1889, 


Return of the Numser of Baves of Corron Imporrep and Exportep, 
Forwarpep from Ports to Intanp Towns, and Returnep to 
Ports during the Month and Four Months ended 30th April 
1889, compared with the corresponding Months of the Year 18838. 


Month of || Four months ended 
April i April 
—-- 
1889. | 1858, 1889. | 
i 
Imports. 
No. No. | No. No. 
American : 279,198 210,894 || 1,801,247 1,290,702 
Brazilian 13,121 30,117 82,912 152,289 
East Indian = - 101,715 60,871 225,097 122,384 
Egyptian -  - 13,102 11,390 | 119,969 93,710 
Miscellaneous - 4,689 7,238 | 24,614 23,266 
Total és 411,825 320,504 | 1,753,839 1,682,354 
Exvonrts. 
American - 26,376 33,569 129,561 $8,293 
Brazilian ~ ‘3,491 625 19,862 2,382 
East Indian - 27,562 28,106 70,903 91,554 
Egyptian - - 933 627 5,487 2,273 
Miscellaneous - 1,244 1,384 6,596 6,195 
Total - 59,606 64,261 232,409 190,697 
ForwarbeEp from Ports to InLanp Towns. 
American - 249,328 214,922 1,061,272 932,505 
Brazilian - 11,006 20,327 51,963 112,313 
East Indian - 23,883 21,559 70,738 56,337 
Egyptian 19,949 16,291 86,211 74,785 
Miscellaneous - 9,131 7,567 45,174 35,785 
Total - 313,297 280,666 1,315,358 1,211,725 
Forwarvep from Towns to Ports. 
American - - 368 453 1,389 2,161 | 
Brazilian - - — 
East Indian - - 3 
Egyptian - 59 208 
Total = - 368 453 1,451 2,364 | 
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IX.—PeriopicaL Rerurns or Imports anpD Exports. 


STATEMENT of the Imports and Exports into and from the under- 
mentioned Countrirs in the latest Month for which Returns 
have been received, with Aggregates for the Period of the Year, 
including such latest Month. 


Note. — Rouble = zs. Od.: Franc = 9,5,d.; Milreis = 4s. 6d. ; 
Lira = 9,5,d.; Drachme = 9,°,d. ; Dollar = 4s, 2d. 


I.—Inmpvorts. 


os | Acgregate for Period of the 
Latest | Year, including latestMonth. 
Name of Country. Month. mor 
1889. | 1888. || 1889. | 1888, 
| 
(1888) | (7887) (1888) (7887) 
Russia in Europe -| Dec. ~- | Roubles 31,198,000 | 28,070,000 332,293,000 833,239,000 
| 
(1889) | (7888) (1889) (7888) 
France . Mar. -| Frs. 378,467,000 | 376,782,000 || 1,055,798,000 | 7,027,086,000 
Portugal - - Jan. Milreis - 8,400,000 | 3,150,000 |) 
Italy - - -| Mar. -| Lire - 111,609,000 | 100,166,000 || 288,971,000 | 326,67¢,000 
1888) | (7887) (1888) (1887) 
Greece - -| Nov. -]| Drechms. 9,941,000 | 77,900,000 |; 100,659,000 113,971,000 
(1889) (7888) (1889) (7888) 
United States - Mar. Dolrs. - 66,281,000 | 63,047,000 | 196,717,000 188,411,000 
British India* - -| Feb. -| Rupees 5,05,50,531 | 5,50,78,029 | 60,68,88,954 | 56,22,78,878 
| 
II.—Exports. 
(1888) (1887) (1888) | (1887) 
Russia in Europe -| Dec. - | Roubles 53,777,000 | 50,028,000 727,147,000 568,520,000 
(1889) (7888) (1889) (7888) 
France : -| Mar. -| Frs. 303,425,000 | 290,478,000 792,802,000 761,196,000 
Portugal - -| Jan. - | Milreis - 1,655,000 1,963,000 
Italy - - -| Mar. Lire 81,824,000 | 78,875,000 226,848 000 240,775,000 
(1888) (1887) (1888) (1887) 
Greece -| Nov. Drchms. 8,356,000 6,688,000 88,875,000 96,218,000 
(1889) (7888) (1889) (7888) 
United States - -| Mar. -| Dolrs. - 69,114,000 | 50,749,000 || 202,466,000 170,485,000 
British India* Feb. | Rupees 9,91,25,619 | 8,69,82,877 86,35,90,869 | 87,29,58,705 


The above figures are subject to revision in the Annual Returns. 


NotE.—The figures are those of the “special ” imports and exports, except _in the case of 
the United States and British India, where the figures are “general.” “Special ’’ means, in 
the case of imports, imports for home consumption, in the case of exports, exports of domestic 
produce and manufacture only. 

* The aggregate figures are for the financial year commencing 1st April. 
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X.—Foreign TRADE or 


Imports and Exports into and from Britisa INpIA. 


Imports from Forei Exports to Foreign 
Countries. Countries.* 
—_—_ Eleven Months ended Eleven Months ended 
February February 


1888—89, 1887—88. 1888—89. 1887—88. 


R. R. R. R. { 
I.—Animals—living - 29,28,388 24,67,985 10,42,638 12,35,867 


Il.—Articles of food and drink -| 6,76,61,724 6,79,92,316 | 21,88,65,727 | 27,72,97,093 


III.—Metals and manufactures of — 


A.—Hardware and cutlery 


(including plated-ware) 1,00,42,752 99:44,860 83,925 60,614 
B.—Metals - | 3,62,75,836 472,038,853 3,58,455 416,398 
C.—Machinery and mill-work 2,09,37,594 159,605,445 1,757 878 


D.—Railway plant and 
rolling-stock (other than 
Government stores) - 2,35,39,218 2,24,63,458 


IV.—Chemicals, drugs, medicines 
and narcotics, and dyeiug 
and tanning materials - | 1,12,20,318 92,06,602 | 14,18,51,646 | 73,90,34,249 


V.—Oils 1,88,98,243 1,83,75,859 38,183,161 41,74;705 


VI.—Raw materials and unmanu- 1 
factured articles - -| 8,76,30,942 8,58,14,564 | 33,93,40,906 | 37,78,99,798 


VIl.—Articles manufactured and 
partly manufactured— 


A.—Yarns and textile fabrics | 31,85,31,376 | 28,74,00,780 8,49,27,680 | 6,82,79,874 


B.—Apparel - 1,12,87,008 116,438,951 9,88,889 8,45,091 


C—Other articles manu- 
factured 


4,79,35,610 4:47,94,805 3,29,08,044 3429,02,095 


TOTAL . - | 60,68,88,954 | 56,¢2,73,878 | 82,41,83,728 | 77,60,85,997 


* Exports of Indian Produce and Manufacture only. q 
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No. 
447. 
448. 
449. 
450. 
451. 
452. 
453. 
454. 
455. 
456. 
457. 
458. 
459. 
460. 
461. 
462. 
463. 
464. 
465. 
466. 
467. 
468. 
469. 
470. 
471. 
472. 
473. 
474. 
475. 
476. 
477. 
478. 
479. 


No. 
111. 
112. 
113. 
114. 
115. 
116. 
117. 


118. 


119. 
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St. Petersburg 


Nice - 
Stettin - 
Fiume 
Chinkiang 
The Hague 
Malaga - 
Taganrog 
Mozambique 


Bogota - 


Patras - 
Texas - 
Buda Pesth 
Madeira - 
Warsaw - 
Paris - 
Baltimore 
Philadelphia 
New Orleans 
New Orleans 
‘Cherbourg - 


Buenos Ayres - 


Algiers - 
Ichang - 
Copenhagen 
Athens 
Cherbourg 
The Pirzeus 
Galatz - 
Tripoli 
Saigon - 
Serajevo 
Brussels - 


- ld. 
- 2d, 


Bengazi_—- 
Odessa - 
San Domingo 
Rome - 
Lisbon - 
Port Said 
Havre - 
Boulogne 
Callao 
Barcelona - 
Boulogne 
Taganrog - 
Kiungchow - 
Sandakan 
Manila - 
Swatow 
Guayaquil - 
Rome - 
Santos - 
Boston 
Aleppo - 
Bordeaux - 
Valparaiso - 
St. Petersburg 
Rio de Janeiro 
Brest - 
Dunkirk - 
Genoa 
Beyrout - 
Colonia - 
Marseilles 
Kiukiang- 


LIST OF DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR REPORTS. 


Austria~Hungary.—-Report on the plum crop in Bosnia for 1887-88 


Italy.—Report on the production of sulphur and other minerals in Sicily 


Russia.—Keport on the grain trade in the ports of the Sea of Azov 
Persia.—Notes on the wool trade in Persia and Trans-Caucasia 
Spain.—Report on the tobacco industries at Cuba - 
Mexico.—Report on the railways of Mexico 


Germany.—Notes on the decrease of amily from typhus in Munich, 


1851-87 - 


LIST OF DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR REPORTS. 


New SERIEs. 


Rerorts of the Annual Series, 1889, have been issued from Her Majesty’s 
Diplomatic and Consular Officers at the following places, and may be obtained from 
Messrs. Eyre and Spottiswoode, East seein Street, Fleet Street, E.C., &c. 


The following Reports from Her Majesty’s Representatives abroad on subjects of 
general and commercial interest have also been issued, and may be obtained from 
the above-mentioned sources :— 


Price. 


Portugal.—Notes on the proposed establishment of a monopoly wine 
company in the consular district of Oporto 
Persia.—Notes on British trade and foreign competition i in North Persia - 


1857-88 


120. Turkey.—Notes on the absence of direct communication in North Persia - 
121. /taly.—Report on the forests, &c., of the province of Belluno 
122. Chile—Report on the nitrate industry of Chili 

123. Argentine Kepublic. on to Argentine Republic, 


ld. 
ld. 
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